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T is not likely that either the Massorah or any of the ancient 
interpreters has preserved the exact words of Amos in this place. 
A period of more than five centuries lies between the prophet’s own 
time and that of his Alexandrian translator. From these centuries 
no direct testimony has come down to us. Another period of more 
than five centuries separates the. Alexandrian from Jerome. This 
epoch has furnished us with a number of witnesses. Unfortunately 
they do not agree. All extant copies no doubt suffered incidental 
changes even then. Yet, with one or two exceptions, the important 
differences in this passage are of such a character as to point to a 
higher age. The origin of the main variants is difficult to account 
for historically except in pre-exilian times; and some are most 
naturally referred to the Assyrian period. It may be safely assumed 
that these verses had already become a crux interpretum in the days 
of Josiah. The reasons for an early corruption of the text are not 
far to seek. It is sufficient to mention the difficulty of retaining the 
prophet’s point of view while the conception of Israel’s life in the 
wilderness was gradually changing, the natural expectation of a 
reference to idolatry at a time when the emphasis on this important 
theme in prophetic utteraaces had become particularly marked, the 
possibility of pronouncing in different ways the same consonantal 
text, and the necessity of supplying it with explanatory glosses as 
words became obsolete or from other causes unintelligible. The 
original text can only be restored conjecturally, and the interpreta- 
tion given to it must always leave a margin of doubt. But the weight 
of probability belongs to the view which best harmonizes with the 
thought of Amos and his age otherwise known to us, and which most 
naturally accounts for the rise of the variant readings. 
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I would suggest that the passage originally read as follows : 


nap nig 

Pept? 


is interrogative. So correctly LXX py, Trg. x94, 
Jerome numquid. Greve, Dahl, and Maurer understood it as the 
article. Maurer translated : ista sacrificia obtulistis ! and explained : 
sacrificia debita, lege praescripta. In this case a repetition of the 


article before FIM3%3 would be expected. For the Pathah with Dage3- 


forte cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, § 100, 4. A negative answer is expected. 
This was recognized by the ancient interpreters, and is almost uni- 
versally acknowledged at the present time. Henderson (Zhe Minor 
Prophets, p. 158) regards the r as equivalent to a xdm, and quotes 
as evidence of the possibility of such a construction, 1 Sam. ii. 27, 28, 
Job xx. 4, Jer. xxxi. 20, and Ezek. xx. 4. As to the first passage, 
Driver warns against “ weakening the impassioned question by treat- 
ing Mj as though it were yom” (Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
Samuel, p. 28). But Wellhausen had already pointed out that the 
following Pf. robs the Inf. Abs. ofits power to give these words the 
character of an impassioned question (Zext der Biicher Samuelis, 
p. 48). If the text is correct, the answer that may be expected is 
uncertain. Did I? Yes or No? But LXX and Trg. seem to have 
understood the * as belonging to the Niphal, if they had it at all. 
Klostermann (Samuelis und Konige, p. 8) reads ribs }3, and this 
seems to me a most probable conjecture. In the Job passage, Sofar 
ironically imputes to Job a negative answer. So Dillmann (//i0d, 
p- 182), and that suffices. Siegfried (Zhe Book of Job, p. 38) accepts 
the py of LXX and emends, xOm. The question in Jeremiah is put 
in a doubtful manner. Yahweh questions himself, astonished to find 
a tender affection still in his heart for Ephraim. So Giesebrecht 
(Jeremia, p. 169). Here, too, the interrogative is omitted by LXX 
and Pe. In the last passage, it seems to me very clear that a 
negative answer is suggested. Yahweh swears that he will give no 
_ oracle, and naturally expects of his prophet the same reserve. LXX 
has no direct question. At most, Henderson’s passages belong to 
the category of questions to which the answer that may be expected 
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is uncertain, and the attitude of the ancient versions is highly signifi- 
cant. As the force of Amos’s question depends entirely upon the 
definiteness of the answer implied, instances of 1 dubitative are not 
in point, and no passage has yet been found where an affirmative 
answer is clearly expected. 

OQyIS1 stands first with emphasis. The prophet does not ask 
whether Yahweh was worshiped in the desert, but whether sacrifices 
were offered to him. 

mm may mean gifts in general, animal or vegetable, the word 
being used collectively. So LXX Ovcias, Pe3. RIB", probably also 
Jerome sacrificium, though he has the sing. The word is so used in 
the older sources of the Pentateuch, the earlier historians, the proph- 
ets and the Psalms frequently. In the Holiness Code, Ezekiel, the 
Priestly Writer, Chronicles and elsewhere, it is employed as a techni- 
cal term for meal-offering. In this sense it also occurs in 2 Kings 
xvi, 13, 15, which cannot have been written later than in the seventh 
century. It has been maintained that this usage was limited to the 
temple at Jerusalem (so even Siegfried-Stade). I can see no good 
ground for this view. Is it probable that a pious Israelite used a 
word to designate the vegetable offering accompanying his animal 
sacrifice at Jerusalem which he hesitated to use concerning the same 
kind of offering when he worshiped at some other sanctuary? Or 
was this name kept as a secret by the metropolitan priesthood? In 
all probability it was as well understood at Bethel as at Jerusalem 
what a SIM3 was when mentioned in connection with an M19 or a 
Mat. In nice distinctions between sacrifices Bethel was not a whit 
behind Jerusalem (cf. iv. 4, 5). The sing., whether individual or 
collective, is most naturally accounted for on the supposition that, in 
the sacrificial code of Bethel, the M3 was just such an adjunct to 
the bloody offerings as the Priestly Writer shows it to have been at 
Jerusalem. 

in its present place does not favor the idea that an antithesis is 
intended between Yahweh and other gods. In that case the sentence 
would have begun with on and continued in v. 26 with INWH}, as 
Smend has pointed out (Aoses apud prophetas, p. 27). The thought 
that Israel in the wilderness worshiped other gods than Yahweh 
meets us only in Ezekiel, and is easily explained by the prophet’s 
peculiar view of Israelitish history. Even with him these strange 
gods were Egyptian, and not Assyrian, deities. It is not likely that 
the author of the Holiness Code, in referring to the E°""SW wor- 
shiped by his contemporaries, Lev. xvii. 7, had in mind at all the 
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wilderness period, or that the Priestly Writer understood the original 
meaning of this mock-title. However that may be, the context clearly 
shows that Amos had no thought of idolatry, but administered his 
solemn rebuke to all too zealous Yahweh-worshipers. 

The same phrase Num. xxxii. 13. Its occurrence 
here shows that it was a fixed element of the tradition. It is not 
very probable that Amos had read the Yahwist. Copies of the work 
cannot have been very numerous; and the prophet’s interest in 
history can scarcely be adduced as a proof. He was particularly 
well acquainted with contemporaneous history even outside of Israel, 
but it is tolerably certain that he did not derive his information from 
newspaper reports. Neither did he obtain his knowledge of the past 
from books ; he evidently depended upon the same stream of tradi- 
_ tion from which the Yahwist drew. If this is so, there seems to be 
no reason why the statement in Num. xxxii. 13 should not be assigned 
to this latter historian. That there are genuine Yahwistic elements 
in vss. 6-15, Dillmann has shown (/Vz.—/os., p. 195), and his assump- 
tion of editorial touches here and there appears to me better to 
account for the peculiarities than Kuenen’s theory, which would make 
the whole a later interpolation (Zheol. Tijdschrift, xi. 559-562; 
Onderzoek, i. 101). 

rw OS358. Duration throughout the period is clearly intended. 
This is also expressed by LXX tecoapdxovra érn and Jerome quadra- 


ginta annos. It cannot be denied, of course, that forty years may _ 


be used as a round number for thirty-eight years. But the passages 
quoted by Bredenkamp (Gesetz und Propheten, p. 85) are not suffi- 
cient to prove this. If Num. xiv. 33, xxxii. 13, and Josh. v. 6 really 
belong to the Jehovistic chronicles, they are the only passages there 
referring at all to the length of the wilderness period, and we have 
no means of knowing whether thirty-eight years are meant rather 
than forty; if, as Kuenen and Wellhausen think, they were intro- 
- duced by a later reader or editor, it is equally impossible to speak 
with certainty of his chronological scheme. Whatever may be the 
case elsewhere, however, it is altogether improbable that, in this 
place, the prophet meant to exclude the first two years. If Amos 
and his contemporaries had looked upon these two years concerning 
which tradition had most to relate as devoted to the sacrificial cult, 
while the rest of the sojourn in the wilderness was devoid of it, he 
would, no doubt, have definitely singled out the latter period, lest 
some of his hearers should make the simple retort that the fathers 
did indeed sacrifice in the wilderness for two years, and that pre- 
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cisely during those years they were more highly favored by Yahweh 
than afterwards. Unless both the speaker and his audience had been 
convinced that, during the entire period from the exodus to the 
invasion of Palestine, Yahweh had graciously led his people, in spite 
of the fact that sacrifices were not offered to him, the question can 
have had no force as an appeal to conscience. That such was their 
conviction may also be inferred from ii. 10, where the whole period is 
evidently intended. 

Sew" MD may refer to the northern tribes addressed by the 
prophet, or to Israel and Judah together. The mention of Zion in 
vi. 1, and, above all, the TMDws 55 of iii. 1 would seem to favor 
the second view. ; 

The waw may be coordinative. So LXX xai dveddBere, 
Trg. now, Jerome et portastis. The Pf. is retained in PeS. xox 
nnopw, though xx, like the bs of the Arabic version, expresses 
the. adversative sense “ but,” “nay rather,” “on the contrary.” So 
also, in modern times, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, Gesenius, Vatke, Heng- 
stenberg, Hitzig, Keil, Merx, Kuenen, Bredenkamp, Reuss, Tiele, 
Steiner, Henderson, Cook. Theodore of Mopsuestia (ed. Wegern, 
p. 221 ff.) thought of the immediate past leading up to the present ; 
so also Baudissin, Herzog (art. “Saturn’’), et alii.’ Oort (De dienst 
der Baalim) and G. Hoffmann (2.4.7. W., 1883) translate: “ while 
at the same time ye carried.” This is a free translation, but does not 
introduce any foreign elements into the text, as Bredenkamp avers 
(l.c.). The real difficulty with the view of these scholars is that it 
breaks the force of the expected negative answer to the question of 
v. 25. Theirs is otherwise the merit of having paved the way for a 
better understanding of this passage by recognizing that vss. 25 and 
26 together describe religious exercises of the prophet’s own time, 
which, according to his conception, were not performed by their 
fathers in the wilderness. Or the waw may be regarded as con- 
secutive. So, following Rashi, Ewald, Schrader, Baethgen, Smend, 
Farrar, Volck. Kautzsch and Driver hesitate, but incline to the same 
view. Smend, indeed, feels troubled by the absence of a M7 or a. 
jit invariably used elsewhere when, without a very manifest transi- 
tion in thought, the Pf. is intended to have the force of a future. But 
Volck has found two analogous cases which deserve attention ( U¢she- 
nuja Sapiski, 1893, No.1). These are Isa. vi. 7 and Hos. viii. 14. 


1 In his last book, Godsdienst in de Oudheid, p. 315, Tiele prefers to think of 
the present. 
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Dillmann is no doubt right that, in the first passage, the waw in 3) is 
consecutive, and that "BSP is in the Impf. because of its separation 
from the waw (l.c. p. 59). But while the condition described by the 
last two verbs is subsequent to the touching of the prophet’s lips, 
the act of forgiveness is coincident with it and prior to the announce- 
ment of the fact. Hence most translators from Umbreit to Guthe 
and Duhm use the present tense. Even a past tense might be used 
without violence to any principle of the language : “ this touched thy 
lips, and thy sin passed away.” Cheyne’s rendering is perhaps the 
best : “ forthwith thy sin is gone.” The close connection of thought is 
well brought out in Duhm’s interpretation (Das Buch Jesaia, p. 46 ff.). 
The passage certainly is useless for Volck’s purpose. Its sense would 
be destroyed by the introduction of a rT, so natural in the pro- 
posed construction, and by the consequent translation: “ Behold this 
touched thy lips, and it shall come to pass that thy sin will pass 
away.” Wellhausen is unquestionably correct in recognizing in 
Hos. viii. 14 a later gloss. It is difficult for me to believe that 
the whole verse came from one hand. 144 is borrowed from Amos 
i. 4, 7, 10, 12, ii. 2, 5 ; is loosely connected with what precedes ; and 
may well have been added by a separate hand, its present form being 
due to the reminiscence. Was there, perchance, something in the 
pronunciation of spndowi indicating that, in spite of the form and 
independent of the connection, it was an Impf. and not a Pf.? The 
hypothesis of Lambert (Revue des études juives, xxvi. 47 ff.) deserves 
serious attention. The same query applies to Gen. xx. 11, xxvi. 22, 
and Jud. xiii. 3, quoted by Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 112, 4a. This, of 
course, introduces a similar doubt in the passage before us; and it 
must be admitted that the absence of a FIT) or a F137 does not 
preclude the possibility of a waw consecutive here. Nevertheless 
Tiele’s words are scarcely too strong: “De opvatting der perfecta 
als toekomstig heeft op zichzelf iets gewelddadigs en geeft als 
tegenstelling geen zin” (Godsdienst, p. 315). This is so clearly 
seen by Wellhausen that he feels obliged to omit the whole verse 
except the waw, which he is then free to make consecutive. That is 
cutting the knot with the sword. And why not? If there were no 
possible interpretation besides those already propounded, the exam- 
ple would be tempting. Only I would omit the waw as well, or at 
least confess my ignorance as to its character; and I should feel it 
incumbent on me to explain how the verse could be inserted here, 
when the insertion was made, and what the interpolator meant. 

My own view is that the waw is codrdinative ; that the verb conse- 
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ciently refers to the past; and that the verse is to be regarded as a 
continuation of v. 25, without a repetition of the 7, or the insertion of 
an ON. For examples of this construction, cf. Job xiii. 7: 


now 


Will ye speak what is false for God? 

Will ye speak what is a lie in his behalf ? 
son 
nbdin 

Wast thou born as the first of men? 


' Wast thou brought forth before the hills? 


‘Tox 


Didst thou listen in the council of God? 
Didst thou draw to thyself wisdom? 


Job xxxviii. 16: 


nsdans pin 


Didst thou make thy way to the sources of the sea? 
Didst thou take thy walk at the confines of the ocean? 


Job xxxviii. 32: 


Job xl. 26: 


Canst thou bring forth the Hyades in their season? 
Canst thou comfort the bear for her children? 


[UX 
rnd spn 


Wilt thou put a rope through his nose? 
Wilt thou bore through his jaw with a hook? 


In the same way I would translate : 


Did ye bring me sacrifices and meal-offerings cael 
Did ye carry the tabernacle of your king .. .? 


2 So Michaelis, Merx, Hitzig, Siegfried. 
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It is well known that in a second question the M8 or ‘8 in Arabic 
is frequently omitted, the tone and the connection indicating its inter- 
rogative character (cf. Caspari, Arabische Grammatik, § 548). Even 
in Ethiopic the enclitic 13 may, indeed, be repeated when the question 
consists of more than one sentence, but is not necessarily, though 
a question without interrogative particle is rare in that language 
(Dillmann, Aethiopische Grammatik, § 198). After such interroga- 
tive adverbs as M9 and SN in Hebrew, the same construction 
occurs. The omission of a second “I after a waw conjunctive in indi- 
rect questions in Syriac also gives evidence of this tendency oo 
Traité du grammaire syriaque, § 383). 

As to the meaning of NW, it is often used to denote the carrying 
in solemn procession of a sacred object, not only an idol, as Isa. xlv. 
20 et al., but also the chest of Yahweh, Ex. xxv. 14 et al.; the 


ephod, 1 Sam. ii. 28 ; the holy vessels, Isa. lii. 11. Wellhausen justly 


remarks that vanquished gods are generally carried away by the 
conquerors themselves as trophies, and are not left by them in the 
hands of their captives to carry (Skizzen, v. 83). Particularly would 
this be true if Assyrian gods were meant. What in such a case the 
Assyrians would have done may be judged, if not from the manner in 
which Agukakrime and ASSurbanipal brought the images of Marduk, 
Zarpanitu, and Nana back to their temples (for these had once been 
violently removed), at least from the way in which MeSa‘ carried the 
vessels of Yahweh from Nebo, and the altar of the Dod® of Ataroth 
to Kerioth, and the emphasis he puts upon his own part in this 
glorious deed (Jnscription, lines 12, 17, 18). 

MDB. So LXX riv (cf. Acts vii. 43), Ped. RIDWI, Sym. riv 
oxnvyv, Jerome tabernaculum. Aq. has rovs = taberna- 
cula. Paul de Lagarde gives MI5"D as the true reading of the Trg. 
(Prophetae chaldaice, p. 452). Hence the reading is probably 
to be pronounced like M., and not MISH as Aq. The M30 of M. 
represents, in my opinion, an early change in the pronunciation of 
the word, which, of course, was written without any mazer lectionis. 
Theodotion’s épacw is probably due to a confusion with VID. 

2257. So M., Theodotion and Sym. rod Jerome 
moloch vestro. Melek undoubtedly was one of the appellations of 
Yahweh. (Cf. 1 Sam. xiv. 49, xxxi. 2; Isa. vi. 5; Ps. xxiv. 1 ff, 


8 obscuration of = Winckler (Alvorientalische Forschungen, 
ii. 195) suggests that 7 is a suffix and that 3% is the genius loci. Was there a 
Hadad of Ataroth? Hadad appears as Dad in Bir-dadda, Dad-idri, Bil-dad (cf. 
Schrader, Z.X.F. ii. 365 ff.). 
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xlviii. 3; Stade, Geschichte, i. 609 ff.; Baethgen, Semitische Reli- 
gionsgeschichte, p. 146; Smend, Religionsgeschichte, p. 51). Well- 
hausen is quite right in maintaining that the prophet cannot, in this 
connection, have accused the Israelites of idolatry either in the wilder- 
ness or at his own time (Skzzzen, v. 83). He is speaking of excessive 
Yahweh-worship. PeS. msn and Aq. MoAxop represent a later view 
according to which the Ammonite 225% is meant. Probably at all 
times, but particularly in the reign of Manasseh, the worship of Yahweh 
as Melek had a tendency to fall to the level of the cruel Milkom-cult 
of the Ammonites. It is, therefore, only natural that this appellative 
should have been avoided by the stricter Yahweh-worshipers, and 
that, in course of time, Melek should have been understood as 
referring to another deity than Yahweh. Trito-Isaiah evidently uses 
it of the Ammonite god, lvii. 9 (cf. Duhm, l.c. 401). This accounts 
both for the retention and the dropping of the second Kaph. The 
LXX Modo x (cf. Acts vii. 43), and Jerome Moloch correspond to 178, 
the BoSeth pronunciation of Melek (cf. Stade, l.c.). This understand- 
ing of the word found no use for the suffix. 

1". So M., Trg., Aq. and Sym. xiv, Jerome imaginem. The 
root seems to be [15, and the meaning “ stand,” “ pillar,” “statue,” 
“image.” An image of Yahweh is probably meant. Pei. [IND 


represents, in my judgment, a later pronunciation of the consonants, _ 


‘ occasioned by a misconception of the passage, and possibly facilitated 
by the obsolescence of the ancient word with the cessation of the cus- 
tom. The idea that a foreign deity was mentioned in vs. 26a would 
naturally lead to an expectation of finding others. The worship of 
the Assyro-Babylonian Kaimanu or Kaivanu (II. R. 32, 25, cf. Jensen, 
Kosmologie, p. 111 ff.) may have been introduced into Israel at the 
close of the eighth century by Assyrian soldiers or by the deported 
Cuthaeans. Or this name of the planet Saturn may have drifted into 
Palestine from the same source centuries earlier, when there were 
close relations between Babylonia and Palestine. We know from the 
Amarna correspondence and the Egyptian literature that many deities 
of Babylonian origin were worshiped in Palestine before the Hebrew 
invasion. That their worship continued is quite probable. Our lack 
of definite knowledge in this respect is largely due to the habit of 
Biblical writers of referring to various gods simply as Ba‘alim. Equally 
unfortunate is our ignorance concerning the age of the name Kewan 
in Mesopotamia. That Kewan was identified with Saturn in Edessa, 
is seen from Ephrem, ii. 458. But had there been a Kewan cult in 
Edessa before this city became Christian? And, if so, did it antedate 
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the Assyrian supremacy over Mesopotamia? The Mandaeans used 
the name (e.g. Genza, i., right, p. 27, ed. Petermann), written jSVS. 
Had they obtained it from the heathen Syrians, the Babylonians, or 
the Persians? There is no positive evidence that even the name of 
Kewan was known either in Palestine or in Mesopotamia until the 
second Christian century. Pe%. is our first witness ; and it may have 
been nothing but the common identification of Malkum with Saturn 
that led the Syrian to pronounce {1"3, Kewan. Yet we know that 
the worship of Adar-Malik, or Saturn, as Melek, was introduced in 
Samaria through people deported thither by Sargon II. from Sipar 
(2 Kings xvii. 31), and it is therefore natural to suppose that the 
identification of another name of Adar, Kewan, with Melek may have 
suggested itself to some reader already in the Assyrian period. The 
pronunciation Kewan probably caused the transformation of r20 
into PID, the Palestinian equivalent for Sakkut, another name of 
Adar-Saturn (II. R. 57, 40), the @ changing into an 2, as in Ramman- 
Rimmon, Tukulti-apal-e-Sarra — Tiglath Pzleser. There is, of course, 
the possibility of P35 having been an earlier pronunciation of 3D 
meaning tabernacle, but of this there is no evidence. The LXX 
Paidav may be due to a copyist’s error," and 3 being easily con- 
founded. Kircher (Prodromus, 1636, p. 147; Lex., 1644, p. 49, 
527°) found in a Coptic-Arabic glossary, and in a commentary on 


Acts, PH®AN explained by the Arab. 525 [5m], ‘Saturn.’ ‘This 


explanation, in its time widely accepted, is defended by J. D. Michae- 
lis (Supplementa, p. 1225 ff.). P. E. Jablonski (Remphah Aegyptiorum 
deus, 1731 = Opuscula, ed. Te Water, 1806, ii. p. 41 ff.), rejecting the 
evidence of the glossaries, as merely derived from the Bible, adopted 
from the Complutensian in Amos, and from [Hoeschel’s] Origen, the 
reading Pouda, which he explained as Egyptian, Ro-mphah, ‘ King of 
heaven,’ z.e. the sun. 

2215 is, as Wellhausen recognizes (I.c. p. 82), an explanatory gloss 
to Kewan which it precedes in the LXX. The fact that it occurs in 
all the versions shows that it must have crept in early, and also that 
the pronunciation Kewan, which it was intended to explain, was of 
old standing. Its position in the XX shows that it was entered from 
the margin in different places. There is no evidence of the use of 
=215 anywhere as the proper name of a deity, as Gratz conjectures 
(Emendationes, p. 17). 

LXX rois rérovs Trg. Jerome idolorum 
vestrorum, I also regard, with Wellhausen, I.c., as a gloss to osx. 
It was probably occasioned by the phrase nod omwy “wR. There 
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is no ground that I can see for identifying Kewan with the Aramaean 
god nbxy, or for finding a reference to that deity here, as Baethgen 
does (Semitische Religionsgeschichte, p. 239). In Theodotion, the 
probable reading is eidéAwv, and not «idwAov, and even if he found 
simply ny in his copy, his dvavpwow does not render it likely that 
he had the slightest thought of Kewan. 
pox I think referred to Yahweh, Israel’s god. 
DIVwS WN originally referred to MDD and {7*9, if I am correct. 
Waw consecutive. So LXX perotxud, Jerome et migrare 
vos faciam, and all modern interpreters. 
pets mona. Assyria is meant. The three Syrian campaigns 
of ASSurdan III. [773-755] in 773, 772, and 755 (Tiele, Bad.-Ass. 
Geschichte, p. 208), may have been more successful than is generally 
assumed (Winckler, Geschichte Ass. u. Bab., p. 206) ; and may have 
led Amos, who need not have known the internal weakness of ASSur- 
dan’s reign, to expect the judgment to come from this direction 
(cf? Wildeboer, Letterkunde, p. 108). Whether he can be supposed 
to have known of AS8Surnasirpal’s [885-860] expedition against 
Aharri, as Konig suggests (Zindeitung, p. 305), seems to me more 
doubtful, though he may have heard of that of Rammannirari III. 
[811-783]. ‘The éréxewa BaBvddvos of Acts vii. 43 may be a wrong 
explanation on the part of Stephen, or of the author of Acts, or in 
the copy of the LXX used by either. 
Beginning with v. 21 I translate : 
I hate, I despise your feasts; 
I cannot endure the smell of your feast-days. 
For if. ye bring me burnt-offerings and meal-offerings, I care not for them; 
And I will not look at the peace-offerings of your fat bullocks. 
Away from me with the noise of your songs! 
I will not listen to the music of your cithers. 
Let judgment pour forth like water, 
Justice like a perennial stream ! 
Did ye bring me sacrifices and meal-offerings in the wilderness forty years, O house 
of Israel? 
Did ye then carry about the tabernacle of your king, the image of your god which 
ye have made for yourselves? 


Nay, I must send you in exile beyond Damascus, 
Saith Yahweh, God of Hosts is his name. 


The day of Yahweh will be a day of terror, and no religious 
observances can avert the coming judgment. It is of no avail to 
gather at the sanctuaries, to bring precious holocausts and offerings 
of every kind, to provide choice music at the sacrificial banquets, 
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and to curry in procession the sacred symbols of Yahweh’s presence. 
He who faithfully led Israel through the wilderness, and graciously 
gave it the land of the Amorites (ii. 10, iii. 1, ix. 7), though no sacri- 
fices were offered to him in all that time and no tabernacles or 
statues were carried about in his honor, will not be induced by such 
performances now to abstain from his purpose; he will pour forth 
his judgment like a stream, and send upon Israel the armies of 
Assyria which will carry the people into exile. 

This is the prophet’s warning. That BBW and APT in v. 24 
do not refer to subjective righteousness, but to divine judgment, has 
been recognized by Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, Kimchi, 
Keil, Bredenkamp, Hitzig, Konig, et al. Volck’s objection (I.c.), that, 
if the Israelites obey the commandment to take away the noise of 
their songs, there is no reason why they should be carried away with 
a flood of divine judgment, is not to the point. For the prophet 
cherishes no expectation that his hearers will abandon their ritual- 
ism, as v. 27 clearly shows. He does demand righteousness of them 
elsewhere, but in this connection he is intent upon impressing the 
truth, that “the day of Yahweh will be darkness and not light,” in 
spite of ceremonies which they ought to know that Yahweh has not 
commanded. Verse 24 has the same ominous sound as v. 27. 

That Amos looked upon the wilderness period as being without 
any sacrificial cult, v. 25 alone, where the text has remained incor- 
rupt, shows with sufficient clearness. V. 26, in my judgment, only 
adds another feature to the picture of the Yahweh-worship practised 
by the prophet’s contemporaries, which, according to him, was equally 
unknown in the Mosaic period. Canon Cook’s explanation: “they 
did indeed sacrifice, but could they be acceptable?” does not 
explain but flatly contradicts the words of Amos. The prophet 
affirms that they did not sacrifice, and uses this as a proof that 
Yahweh does not want sacrifices. Hoffmann’s construction of the 
passage also implies that sacrifices were offered to Yahweh, but not 
to other gous. Volck (l.c.) rightly objects that the prophet cannot 
have meant to indicate the sojourn in the desert as the time when 
the Yahweh-cult particularly flourished. But the passages he quotes 
as sustaining his objection are not well chosen. In Dt. ix. 7 the 
context shows that the sins provoking Yahweh’s anger were just 
such worship of Yahweh-images and such moral delinquencies as, in 
Amos’s time, went hand in hand with a flourishing sacrificial cult ; in 
Lev. xvii. 7 (H) the mention of sacrifices to the D°""DW does not 
prove that sacrifices were not brought to Yahweh, for such must be the 
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offerings referred to in the preceding verses ; Num. xxv. 14, 2, 4 (J) 
proves, if anything, that it was contact with the Palestinian nations 
that first awakened a desire in Israel for participation in splendid 
sacrificial banquets ; and Ezek. xx. 18-26 speaks not only of the wor- 
ship of Egyptian gods by the younger as well as the older generation 
in the wilderness, but also of the sacrifice of children to Yahweh at 
his own command. Besides, the value of all such groupings of pas- 
sages as proof-texts is vitiated by the fact that they represent the 
views of different men living at different times. With more relevancy, 
Volck might have pointed out that the admission on the part of 
Amos that the wilderness period was characterized by a zealous 
Yahweh cult would have completely demolished the force of his 
appeal. Volck himself explains: “Did ye offer ample and mag- 
nificent sacrifices in the wilderness, trusting in their power to con- 
ciliate my anger? Insignificant was the sacrificial apparatus then, 
and yet I was propitiated.” If Amos had meant to say this, he 
cotild have expressed it without difficulty. But the context shows 
‘that Amos does not advocate either a moderation in the number and 
costliness of sacrifices or a sacrificing without the hope of pro- 
pitiating the deity. What he wants is total abstinence ; not less, but 
none. 

It is not necessary to suppose, as Baethgen does (Religionsge- 
schichte, p. 181), that there is an irreconcilable discrepancy between 
the views of Amos and the Yahwist. Different, no doubt, their 
opinions were. But Amos may have believed as firmly as the his- 
torian that “ sacrifices are as old as the world.” For aught we know 
he may have believed that the ancestors in pre-Mosaic times had 
sacrificed at this very shrine where he preached against sacrifices. 
What he contended for was, that no sacrifices were brought to Yahweh 
in the wilderness, and that he nevertheless was gracious to his people. 
A very simple consideration may have led to this opinion. Where 
would the people get animals for sacrifices when the flocks were not 
sufficient for their own needs? Where would meal-offerings come 
from when there was no agriculture? These questions do not, 
indeed, settle the matter historically, as Volck seems to think (l.c.), 
but they may have influenced the thinking of Amos’s day. The 
Yahwist tells of no sacrifices in the wilderness. And if the Elohist 
knows of sacrifices offered at the conclusion of the covenant (Ex. 
xxiv. 3-8), he has taken care to account for the presence of the 
needed animals (Ex. x. 25, 26; xii. 32). Only the use to which 
Amos put a quite generally recognized fact was original. He saw in 
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it, as already Theodore of Mopsuestia clearly understood, not an 
accident, but a significant providence indicating Yahweh’s willingness 
to lead his people without being induced to do so by sacrifices, and 
his displeasure at the whole sacrificial cult. And he had the same 
conviction regarding tabernacles and images. In his own day images 
of Yahweh seem to have been carried about in tabernacles, even as 
the images of other deities were (Hos. ix. 6). Possibly the close con- 
nection of these ceremonies with the temple service determined his 
thought. There was no temple in the wilderness, and therefore, it 
may have appeared to him, in all probability no processions of this 
kind any more than sacrifices. 

That Amos was not alone in his estimate of the wilderness period 
as a time when Yahweh was pleased with his people, Dt. viii. shows ; 
and that other prophets regarded that period as devoid of sacrifices 
appears from Jeremiah’s words: “I did not speak with your fathers 
nor did I command them at the time when I brought them out of 
the land of Egypt concerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices,” vii. 22. 

These facts cannot be changed by the circumstance that in priestly 
circles a different conception of the Mosaic period became gradually 
dominant. It is scarcely pertinent to quote as Bredenkamp does 
(l.c. p. 85), Num. xv., where the FIM33 is not contemplated until the 
settlement in Palestine, for an anachronism in regard to this offering 
would be somewhat too glaring, and Num. xxviii., from which it is 
not even safe to infer that the writer thought of a cessation of the 
Tamid after Israel had left Sinai. Ex. xxix., Lev. ix. 1-24, Num. 
vii., ix., not to mention other passages, speak too eloquently of the 
author’s faith both in divine commands concerning the sacrifices and 
in a most magnificent sacrificial cult in the wilderness, to allow of any 
doubt. And the gorgeous description of the tabernacle (Ex. xxv., 
xxvi., xl.), which according to the Priestly Writer was carried about in 
the wilderness, leaves no room for a reconciliation of his view with 
that of Amos. 

The historic truth probably lies somewhere between these extremes. 
The tribes which in the second half of the thirteenth century, under 
the leadership of Moses, moved with their herds from place to place 
on the Sinaitic peninsula, no doubt, like other nomads, offered their 
sacrifices and had their sacred symbols. They may well have had an 
ark and a tabernacle, like the oxyvj iepa of the Carthaginians that 
Diodorus Siculus speaks of (xx. 65), or the parakku of the Baby- 
lonians (cf. Tiele, Godsdienst in de Oudheid, p. 187), and some such 
image of Yahweh as that of which Ex. xxxii. preserves a reminis- 
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cence. But this should unquestionably be granted to Amos, that 
such a feasting, and sacrificing, and parading as the Israelites of his 
time indulged in at the ancient shrine of Bethel were not the order 
of the day in the wilderness, but had been introduced into the 
Yahweh-cult upon the assumption by the invaders of the old Amorite 
sanctuaries ; nor is it likely that the young nation in the desert had 
any such elaborate and gorgeous ritual as the Priestly Writer, ideal- 
izing the past, imagined. But the Israel of that great epoch did 
have a strong sense of Yahweh’s love and of his gracious presence 
preparing these sons of the desert to enter into possession of the 
goodly land that had long been to them a land of promise. This 
was of permanent religious significance. For whatever value the 
sacrificial cult may have had, —and the philosopher of religion will 
‘not be inclined to underestimate it, —it was the sense of Yahweh’s 
faithfulness and the emphasis on justice and mercy that made Amos 
and his true successors among the prophets forerunners of him whose 
thoughts, rightly understood, and whose spirit, rightly appropriated, 
put an end forever to all formalism in religion, 
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Immortality and the Hadad Statue. 


PROF. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


HAMILTON, N.Y. 


CCORDING to Halévy, Panamu, son of Karil,’ king of 

Ya’udi,? believed in the immortality of the soul. This asser- 

tion he bases upon certain expressions in lines 14, 17 and 22 of the 
inscription on the Hadad statue, which he translates : * 


14, “the place of Panammu, son of Qoral, king of Ya’di, is with him” [i.e. 
Hadad]; 

17, “he who is there shall say, Let the soul of Panammu drink with thee, and 
the scul of Panammu shall drink with thee; ” 

22, “the soul of Panammu shall drink with Hadad himself.” 


With these words Halévy further compares IV. R. 25 ; ESmunazar 
Inscription, lines 2, 12,17; Ps. xvi. 10, and Enoch xxxviii. 5, to prove 
that the doctrines of immortality, and retribution in a future life, were 
familiar to the Semites even before the influence of Plato’s thought 
could have been felt among them. 

Assuming the correctness of Halévy’s readings,‘ I only desire to 
point out that these expressions, in their context, naturally suggest a 
different interpretation, and that the passages quoted as parallels 
throw no light, on the particular thought of this text. Line 13 refers 
to the fact that Karil had vowed a temple-area and a sanctuary (?) 


1So Derenbourg (Revue des Etudes Fuives, xxvi. 135), who explains op 
=x 8°"), with initial 8 suppressed, as often in Phoenician and Arabic. 

2In “SN the & is hamzated and voweled with w, if this kingdom is identical 
with the Yaudi of Tiglath Pileser’s Annals, ed. Rost 104, 105, 123. Cf. Winckler, 
Altorientalische Forschungen, i. 16. May not this be also the home of the ame/utt 
Yaudi of the Amarna tablet, B 39? 

8 Revue Sémitique, 1893, p. 166. 

4 In Euting’s fac-simile (Ausgrabungen aus Sendschirli, i.), BP's) seems to be 
the reading; in his later transcription % is retained but is preceded by 8 marked 
as doubtful. Euting has 790 instead of 8. In]. 22 "MWM is well sustained, 
and 7 is probable because of “JY inl. 17. L. 22 gives the basis for restoring 
1. 17. 
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as a gift® to the gods, but that Hadad had not given him the neces- | 


sary resources to build. Panamu continues: “Into my possession 
he gave the needed portion of knowledge (?) to build ; I accordingly 
constructed and dedicated an edifice ; I also erected this statue to 
Hadad and the shrine* of Panamu, son of Karil, king of Ya’udi, 
with it.” He then enjoins upon his son, Panamu, at his sacrificial 
feasts, to pour out the blood to Hadad in this place’ crying, “ Let the 
soul of Panamu drink with thee!” Finally, he seems to threaten his 
son that if he fail to say, “Let us walk . . .° with Hadad!” and “ Let 
the soul of Panamu drink with Hadad!” this god will reject his 
offerings. 

If this interpretation is correct,’ it is evidently not Panamu’s hope 
that his soul, after death, may soar to some mansion in the sky, 
where he may dwell with Hadad amid paradisaical delights, because, 
in this life, he has been righteous. When Halévy gives as the 
essential thought of the passage: “La place du juste est avec toi, 
Hadad ; il absorbe la boisson chez Hadad méme,””™ he simply reads 
in ideas that even his own text fails to suggest. The words seem to 
indicate the more modest desire to be remembered by his son with 
sacrificial blood at the shrine he has erected in connection with the 
Hadad-stele.” 

We thus have here a valuable testimony to ancestral worship. A 
cult of this kind existed in Greece a millennium before Plato. Over 
the tombs of Mykenai there stands an altar with a deep hole in 
the middle, through which the blood of the victims was allowed to 


5 Ma is probably a contraction of M23, O22, like M3 from M35. This gives 
a satisfactory meaning in all places where the word occurs in this inscription. 

6 Bp = Verehrungstatte, shrine; Heb. 8°27. 

7B NT seems to be the correct reading. Its meaning is clearly, “This is the 
place where.” 

8 Euting reads 8.. 3; Néldeke (Z.D.M. G. xlvii. 98), gives . 303. 
B53 may mean, “ with one accord” (cf. Zeph. iii. 9), provided there is no letter 
between 3 and %. Néldeke’s suggestion that the writer thinks of a possible 
apostasy from Hadad appears plausible; only, in my judgment, it is Panamu and 
not Karil that speaks. 

9 WS) for WEI is, of course, assailable, and = monumentum, sepul- 
crum, possible; but to substitute for the ordinary meaning of "FWNM the signifi- 
cance of “weben,” as Néldeke (l.c.) proposes, though doubtfully, or ‘ make,” 
as Miiller does (Contemp. Rev., April, 1394), is as unnecessary as it is useless. 

10 Revue Sémitique, 1894, p. 37- 

11 The ©P% may have been an altar-like addition, such as those on Tyrian 
sarcophagi (cf. Rénan, J/ission de Phénicie, p. 707, and also Pietschmann, Ge- 
schichte der Phoeniszier, p. 194). 
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flow down to the dead.” And in the Homeric epoch it was thought 
possible to give consciousness to the shades through blood.” Tera- 
phim™ and household-elohim,” sacred tombs” and necromancy, 
testify to the prevalence of similar conceptions of the dead, and of 
ancestral worship, in earlier times among the Hebrews. No one 
denies this. But it is apparent that such notions of the soul are the 
very opposite of Plato’s idea, and are equally far removed, though 
in another direction, from the Egyptian conception of retributive 
justice in a future life.” It is doubtful whether even in the New 
Testament there is any trace of immortality as Plato conceived it. 
‘When the notion of future retribution had taken possession of the 
Jewish mind, it expressed itself, not in doubtful words capable of 
a different interpretation, but in such unmistakable utterances as 
Wisdom iii. 1 and Enoch xxxviii. 5. No good can come from 
confusing the primitive animistic faith of the Semites, the peculiar 
development of this faith in Egypt, the resurrection idea of the 
later Jews, and the philosophical doctrine of immortality. 

As for IV. R. 25, Jeremias™® has well pointed out that Halévy has 
overlooked the words that are fatal to his interpretation. The 
passage is not a description of the life of the blessed, but a formula 
of conjuration. The translation which Halévy gives of the ESmuna- 
zar inscription, 1. 2: “I am pious, son of immortality,” is scarcely 
more convincing than Munk’s: “I am deprived of a son by death,” 
or Schlottmann’s: “I am an orphan, son of a widow”; and in 
the time of Alexander, Greek influence may have been felt in 
Phoenicia. Whether one regards Ps. xvi. as an expression of the 
Jewish church, as Baethgen does,” or as that of an individual, it 
contains no hope of a return from Se’ol, or of a place for the disem- 
bodied spirit with Yahweh, but an assurance that Yahweh will pre- 
serve his pious one from death and bless his people continually. 
The idea of a future life is expressed in Enoch xxxviii 5. It differs 
toto coelo from the conception on the Hadad statue. The author of 
even this earliest part of the book lived too late to be useful for 
Halévy’s purpose. 


12 Cf. Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums, ii. 182. 18 Od. d 38 ff. 
14 Cf. Smend, Religionsgeschichte, p. 45. 
16 Cf. Eerdmans, De beteekenis van Elohim in het Bondsboek, in Theol. Tijdschr. 


xxviii. 272. 16 Cf. Stade, Geschichte, i. 420, 451 ff. 
3 17 For the history of Egyptian thought on this subject, cf. Maspero, Etudes 
Egyptiennes, 1893. 18 Leben nach dem Tode, p. 104. 


19 Psalmen, p. 44. 
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The Element MW5 in Hebrew Proper Names. 


PROF. MORRIS JASTROW, JR. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


HERE are five persons in the Old Testament whose names 

contain as one of their elements MW. The massoretic pro- 
nunciation for the latter is FW in all but one case where MWS is 
given. The names of four of these persons are: (1) MW2"Bl, a son 
of Saul and a son of Jonathan ; (2) MW3"WX, another son of Saul ; 
(3) MWB", a second name of the hero Gideon. To these must 
now be added MWAW" (probably to be pronounced also ISboSeth),! 
which, in the Hebrew text, appears under the corrupt form of 3%" 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 8)? 

All these names are found in the Second Book of Samuel, and, 
with the exception of MWB", belong to Saul’s family and to David's 
circle. The names occur with sufficient frequency to leave no doubt 
as to the authenticity of their forms. For two of these five per- 
sons the Book of Chronicles furnishes significant variants. Instead 
of PWAW"N the son of Saul, we find, 1 Chr. viii. 33 and ix. 39, 
ISSUN ; instead of MWA" the son of Jonathan, there appears 
three times by5 2" (1 Chr. viii. 34°", ix. 40), and once Sa"? 


1 Compare the interchange between W& and W (2 Sam. xiv. 19; Micah vi. 10). 
The use of yod in Hebrew for initial t referred to by Wellhausen, Biicher Samu- 
elis, p. v, is now abundantly confirmed. See Haupt’s note in the Zeitschrift fir 
Assyriologie, ii. 278-9. 

2 First pointed out by Geiger, Z. D. 7. G., xvi. 730. See also Wellhausen, 
Biicher Samuelis, p. 212, and Kuenen, Religion of Israel, i. 406. The LXX for 
the passage has "IeBécde (for ‘IoBécGe), pointing to the identity with IsboSeth. 
The Hebrew text in the parallel passage, 1 Chr. xxvii. 2, has OV3W", in which m 
is either an error for / or an intentional substitute. See also Driver, Votes on the 
‘Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, p. 279. 

8 Written with a hyphen between the two elements, just as MWS7U"X is in all 
passages except one (2 Sam. iv. 5), whereas MWS"B% is always written as one 
word, without a hyphen, and Sy5 3°" as two distinct words. The significance 
of these variations will appear further on. The LXX, as well as the version of 
Jerome and the PeSitto, write the names invariably as one word. 
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(1 Chr. ix. 40). Again, nvot is called throughout the Book of 
Judges, and once in Samuel (1 Sam. xii. 11), Soa; and the latter, 
it will be remembered, is still another name given to the famous hero 
Gideon (cf. Jud. vi. 32). The element S93 in all these instances 
replaces MW. 

The explanation generally accepted for this interchange is that 
MWS, with the meaning “shame,” is an opprobrious substitute, 
adopted by an editor of the Book of Samuel in order to avoid 
the mention of a deity who was an especial object of horror to the 
pious Jews of post-exilic days.‘ There can be no doubt that the 
purpose of the substitute is to cast reproach upon the Phoenician 
Baal, and it is also evident that the editor of Samuel, in changing the 
Baal names to compounds with BoSeth, although not consistent in 
doing so, reflects the popular attitude of hostility towards Baal, 
which, dating back to a period of political rivalry between the 
national Yahweh and other deities, assumes, under the influence of 
the prophets, a more spiritual significance. 

The use of BoSeth for Baal is only one of various disguises, intro- 
duced with this end in view, but an examination of those disguises 
for Baal to be found in the Book of Samuel and elsewhere will show 

that the problem involved in this peculiar use of BoSeth is not com- 
_ pletely solved by merely regarding it as a substitute, arbitrarily chosen 
because of the opprobrium implied in the term. By the side of the 
opprobrious substitute, there are several instances of a euphemistic 
substitute, which consists in employing the legitimate term for deity 
instead of Baal. Thus, since it was considered improper for a son 
of David to be known as 97593 (1 Chr. xiv. 7), an editor of Samuel 
calls him STOR (2 Sam. v. 16). Another example seems to be "38 
pads, 2 Sam. xxiii. 31, which looks like a corruption for poe "2, 
and for which the parallel passage, 1 Chr. xi. 32, has by °oN (see 
Wellh., Bacher Samuelis, pp. xii, 215). Wellhausen (7. ¢. 95) has also 
pointed out a case in which, by the use of 9°? for 593, the same 
I8-Baal, son of Saul, appears as 12", which, as the LXX ‘lecowod 


4 It is sufficient to refer for this view to Baudissin, Semitische Religionsgeschichte, 
i. 108, note; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 260; Kuenen, Religion of 
Israel, i. 304; Geiger, Z. D. M. G., xvi. 729; Baethgen, Beitrage zur semitischen 
Keligionsgeschichte, p. 143; Nestle, /sraelitische Eigennamen, p. 120; Wellh., 

Biicher Samuelis, p. 31; Driver, Text of Samuel, p. 186, 195-6, 279. 

5 The massoretic text retains v5" in 1 Sam. xii. 11, though LXX and Tar- 
gum read Gideon. 6 Also 1 Chr. iii. 8. 

for as in JOIN, “WT, etc. 
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shows, is the correct reading in 1 Sam. xiv. 49, instead of the 
massoretic "WW". 

A third method of avoiding the name Baal was to replace it by a 
word of indifferent force —neither good nor bad. An example of 
this appears in Jud. ix. 26, 28,5 where mention is made of a certain 
Gaal, the son of 39. The LXX fortunately preserves the rea! 
name of Gaal’s father, "Im#ByA, which, whether the equivalent, as 
Wellhausen believes, of byom, z.e. “Yah is Baal,” or of 5s, was 
believed to contain a Baal reference, and was therefore considered 
objectionable. This disguise of the Phoenician deity by deliberately 
replacing it with “servant” might be compared with the use of “MX, 
z.e. “some other one,” for the apostate Elisha ben Abuyah (Treatise 
Hagiga 14°). 

A still simpler procedure was the omission altogether of the name 
containing the obnoxious element. On this supposition, we may 
account for three additional cases of the occurrence of MWOW"K in 
the LXX as against the massoretic text, which omits the name. In 
one of these passages (2 Sam. iv. 1) the mention is essential, but 
apparently a later editor was of the opinion that here, as well as 
iii. 7, iv. 2, it could be supplied from the context, and accordingly 
avoided it. Lastly, BY3W* (1 Chr. xxvii. 2) may be a disguise for 
by50", by the substitution of m for /, just as the PeSitto writes 
for 


It thus appears that this substitute of BoSeth for Baal is quite: 


différent from the various other means adopted to avoid the obnox- 
ious name. The change of a letter, the substitution of a word of 
indifferent meaning, and the simple omission of the word belong to a 
different category. Even the substitution of the legitimate term for 
deity is not a measure of the same order as this use of BoSeth would 
be, on the common acceptation that it has been arbitrarily used 
because of the reproach that would thus be cast upon the religious 
rites which it recalled. With this admission, the problem is not 
solved, but in reality only stated. Moreover, as a term chosen 
because of the opprobrium it conveys, it is not strong enough, — not 
nearly so strong as P%>W, “abomination,” which is so frequently 
applied to the gods of other nations, axio 
etc., or as several other words that might have been taken. Indeed, 
an examination of the passages in which MW2 occurs, shows that the 
“sense of shame” is the prominent idea connected with the word, 


8 Wellhausen, ¢. p. xiii. 
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and not the shame heaped upon one by others. It is found in the 
O. T. 30 times, distributed as follows: Samuel, 2; 2 Chronicles, 1 ; 
Fzra,1; Isaiah,5 ; Jeremiah, 6 ; Hosea,1; Micah, 1; Habakkuk, 1 ; 
Zephaniah, 2; Psalms, 7; Job, 1; Daniel, 2. 

Its strongest sense is in a number of passages where it is used as 
a synonym of ma>D and MBM, eg. Is. liv. 4, xxx. 3, 5, Ixi. 7; 
Ps. xxxv. 26, Jer. iii. 25 ; but even here the “disgrace” implied is 
not necessarily of one’s own creation, as, ¢.g., Is. liv. 4. In most 
cases, moreover, it is the feeling of shame which the word empha- 
sizes. So the metaphor “to be clothed with MW,” occurring a 
number of times (Ps. xxxv. 26, cxxxii. 18; Job viii. 22), points to 
the mental introspection as a chief factor of the condition involved ; 
and the same is the case in such phrases as “a fool knows no AW2” 
(Zeph. iii. 5), and “as the MW2 of the thief upon being discovered.” 
Lastly, the expression 0°39 MWS, which occurs six times, means 
“dishonor” rather than “disgrace,” and in post-biblical Hebrew is 
softened down to being merely “ abashed,” like the Latin pudor.® 

To speak of Baal as something that arouses “shame” is not to 
predicate anything especially severe. Or even to describe the deity 
as a “shameful thing” is not in accord with the intense spirit of con- 
tempt mingled with abhorrence which the Baal rites aroused in post- 
exilic days. In short, as a substitute chosen merely because of a 
desire to protest against the very sound of Baal, the term MWS is 
Mot vigorous enough. Some other factor is needed to account satis- 
factorily for its introduction. The question, therefore, still remains, 
how came MW2 to be chosen and used in this way? 

It will be remembered that in the case of 5y3"", the substitute, 
according to the massoretic punctuation, is MWB"; MW therefore, 
and not MWS. While this peculiar form has been noticed, no stress 
has been laid upon it. But, starting from this very MW3, an entirely 
different origin of the substitute suggests itself. 

BeSeth is a good Hebrew katlat form from a stem with third 
radical weak. There are at least four other words that may be 
compared with it, viz.: “span,” “bowl,” “bow,” 
and Pi" “city” (Job xxix. 7 ; Prov. viii. 3. Cf. Talmudic 8A). 
On these forms, see Olshausen, Lehréuch der Hebriischen Sprache 
§ 146, 4. A stem MW, it so happens, is not found in the O. T. 
literature, but the Assyrian, where it is an exceedingly common one, 
justifies us in adding it to the legitimate Semitic, if not Hebraic, 


® In modern Hebrew dai3an means simply “a bashful person.” 
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stock. Basu, with yod as the third radical, is a common term for 
“to be,” or “to possess.” In the former sense it is used by the side 
of #%w, very much as the Hebrew i1%7; but the latter — the idea of 
possessing — seems to be the original meaning, from which “ being ” 
is derived, much as in the Aryan languages “ have” is reduced to the 
position of a mere auxiliary. Besides the verb, we have also in 
Assyrian a noun du3u, occurring time and again in the historical 
inscriptions, for “ possession, goods,” and the like; and by the side 
of dusu, there is dusitu, and also disitu, “ product,” eg. Neb. E. I. H. 
viii. 57. 

The Hebrew MWS would accordingly correspond to an Assyrian 
bastu, arising regularly from Ja3’atu = basatu = bastu, the form itself 
being parallel to dadtu (door), satu (year), amtu (maid), kastu 
(bow), and the like. The force of the word would again be, in 
general, “ possession,” — possibly “ power.” 

The existence of this word Jas¢u in Assyrian is vouched for by its 
occurrence in proper names, and, curiously enough, in one instance, 
a name that constitutes a perfect parallel to AWAW"k. In Meissner’s 
recently published Beitraege zum Altbabylonischen Privatrecht (Leip- 
zig, 1893), comprising legal documents of a very early period, c. 2100 
to c. 1900 B.c., No. 5 (V. A. Th. 642) treats of the gift of a female 
slave who is called Mu-t-ba-as-4. The name occurs twice (lines 
I, 9), so that there is no doubt as to the characters. Besides 
Mutibasti, Meissner mentions (p. 102) two other names with the 
same element, /na-i-3e(?)-ni-ba-a3-# and Li-ra-ba-a3-t, but since 
he does not publish the tablets in which they occur, it will be better 
to confine ourselves to the first name, which, moreover, is sufficient 
for our purposes.” Dr. Meissner failed to recognize the name, and 
says that it is “perhaps not Semitic.” It is, however, nothing less 
than a compound of mutu and Jas. Mutu is a well-known word 
used more specifically for husband, — so, ¢.g., in these old Babylonian 
tablets, No. 90, in contrast to a3satu, “wife,” but, like the Hebrew 
equivalent FV'3, or rather V3, it appears to have also the more 
general meaning “man.”" Jfutibast is accordingly a formation 
like Mut-ii or Mutum-ili, “man of God,” which occurs likewise in 
Meissner’s texts (Nos. 41 and 80), and Mutu-3a-iii (also “man of 
God”), which was pointed out by Lenormant and others some years 


10 Since this article was written, Dr. Lehmann has kindly examined the Berlin 
Tablet (V. A. Th. 641) and ascertained that Livada3zi is a male person. 
11 Just as WR, Assyr. a3Sa/u, = wife and woman. 
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ago (see Schrader, Z. D. M. G. xxxii. 714) as being the equivalent 
of the antediluvian patriarchal Sawin.” The correspondence 
then between AZutibasti and MW2W'S is complete, both signifying 
man of dast or desecth ; and itself is to be etymologically derived 
from dasu, as above indicated. 

Leaving the precise force of ast or deeth aside for the moment, 
my proposition would accordingly be to maintain, in the case of 
FWSU'S and Mwai, that the original and correct pronunciation 
was Ish-beSeth and Meri-beSeth, precisely as we have Jerub-beSeth, 
and to render them “man of BeSeth,” “child (or also “ man’) of 
BeSeth,” and “ BeSeth increases.” "* To judge from the analogy of 
Mut-ili in Assyrian and SY3w°X and 533° in Hebrew, we should 


22 It is noticeable that the only other O. T. name compounded with 1M, namely 
nbvnns, occurs in the same antediluvian list (Gen. v. 21, 22, 25-27) as AMethusaél, 
and the conclusion seems justified that both are Babylonian in origin, rather than 
Hebrew. In view furthermore of the proper name Sa-i/i-3u, i.e. “belonging to: 
his god,” occurring in old Babylonian texts (cf. Meissner, No. 88), the question 
suggests itself whether Hebr. alt is not originally Sa-ili. 

18 No objection can be urged against this correspondence between the Hebrew 
and the Babylonian name, because the latter is the name of a female, whereas 
MWIW"N is a male name. In the first place, there are many Babylonian names 
common to men and women; and secondly the distinguishing traits of female 
names among Babylonians lie (1) in the use of the feminine form where a verbal 
element is concerned, and (2) in the use of a female deity when a deity is intro- 
duced as an element, though there are some exceptions to this principle. Bast, 
as will be shown further on, may be an epithet applied to a goddess, but then 
again there are many male names compounded with a female deity as one of the 
elements. Lirada3vi, for instance, is the name of a male person (see supplementary 
note above, 10). Hence, da3¢ could be introduced into a male or female name 
indifferently, and since A/utiba3¢i_ contains no verbal element, there is no reason 
why it must be applied to a woman only. 

14 To divide MV3™2, and of course also SYS", in this way, with yod as the 
connecting vowel, instead of making it, as has hitherto been done, a compound of 
5° and 5v3 or MWS, seems preferable in view of the parallelism thus brought 
about between /3-de3eth and Mar-beSeth. This division is borne out by the form 
of the name in the PeSitto, bys" (without yod), and also by the massoretic 
bys", which occurs once (1 Chr. ix. 40). The writing 3°" represents already 
an attempt to interpret the name as “the striver against Baal,” under the influence 
of the interpretation given to Sys in the Book of Judges. Of course it is 
impossible to determine whether mar is to be taken as the Assyrian marz in the 
sense of child, son, or as the Aramaic mar in the sense of man, though probably 
the former. May not the first element in the Phoenician name bys s9 (see 
Bloch, Phenizisches Glossar, p. 38) be this same mar, despite the curious spell- 
ing, and the name therefore mean not the “ gift of Baal,” but likewise, “child of 
Baal”? 
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expect the element da3# in Mutibasé to be likewise the name of 
a deity. Unfortunately the testimony from the Babylonian side is 
' insufficient to determine this absolutely. The sign for deity is 
omitted before Jas#, and while, as Meissner points out (p. 92), 
this omission is frequent in these texts, still an element of doubt is 
thus introduced which cannot be disposed of off-hand. Again, by 
the side of Mutibasti, the name Ba-as-tum' (also a female) occurs by 
itself in Meissner’s series (No. go, lines 1, 11, 18) also without the 
determinative for deity. 

On the other hand, no argument can be drawn against the supposi- 
tion that Bast is the name of a deity from its occurrence as the 
single element in a proper name. In these same old Babylonian 
tablets, several instances may be found of persons bearing the name 
of the deity alone. So No. 8, lines 2, 8, a person is mentioned by the 
name of Siz; again, in Nos. 74, 78, 92, etc., the deity M/artu (some- 
times with, and at times without, the determinative for deity), and 
in No. 51, 4, we find Bunini.™ The divine name, in all such cases, 
must be regarded as abbreviated from a fuller name containing at 
least two elements, deity and verb, or three elements, deity, verb, 
and object. Furthermore, the form Ba-a3-tum (nominative) shows 
that the word, even though the name of a deity, is still inflected, 
and accordingly we have the word in the genitive after mut or 
any other substantive element. This, too, while not arguing against 
the supposition that daséum (or das#) is the name of a deity, 
points to its being an epithet or attribute of a deity rather than 
_the name itself, just as mak and madkat are frequently used in 
this way. Granting now that the case cannot be fully made out 
for the Babylonian, Bast or Beseth could very well be the name or 
designation of a deity in Palestine or Phoenicia. If it be recalled 
that so many of the Semitic deities, as Z/, Baal, Adon, have all 
the sense of “strength” attached to them, Bast with the meaning 


15 Dr. Hilprecht, who kirdly called my attention to these examples, also refers 
for later times to Strassmaier’s Nabuchodonosor, No. 4, 27, where the proper name 
Assur is found, and Nos. 309, 2 and 333, 12, Marduk. No doubt there are more 
examples, though the practice was not common. I may add to the list Adar, 
II R. 63, 41. Compare also Xasiadi with the determinative for deity in a tablet 
of Kandalanu, published by Strassmaier, Zighth Orient. Congress, Section I, p. 14. 
Among the Phoenicians such names occurred. So the King of Tyre in the days 
of Esarhaddon was called simply Ba’a/, after the deity. To a different category 


belong the names composed of the names of two deities, as Hadad-Rimmon, 
Malik-Adar and the like. 
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“possession,” and then “power,” would be a most appropriate — 


epithet.”® 

Turning now once more to the Old Testament, there are two 
passages in the prophetical division, viz., Jer. xi. 13 ; Hos. ix. 10, in 
which FW is used in a manner to justify the conclusion that the 
term was actually at one time a synonym of Baal, and, what is more, 
with no opprobrious meaning necessarily attached to it. In the 
former passage, Jeremiah rebukes the people for calling upon Yah- 
‘weh only in distress, whereas at other times they multiply the gods 
to whom they pay worship proportionately to the number of their 
cities.” Nay, he adds, “to the number of the streets in Jerusalem 
ye multiply sacrifice altars for BST, and incense altars for Baal.” 
The LXX, it is true, and, following the latter, the Vulgate, omit the 
phrase mos Mima, but, even supposing these words to be a 
gloss, the context does not seem to call for any opprebrium attaching 
to FW, any more at least than to by3. 

The Hosea passage (ix. 10) is free from any suspicion of being 
a gloss. Recalling the days of nomadism, when the people also 
deserted the worship of Yahweh, the Prophet, having in mind the 
episode of Num. xxv. 1-9, speaks of those that “came to Baal-Peor, 
and became devotees to BST” until they were as abominable as the 
object of their love. The use of D37€9 here to include both Baal 
and BST shows that the two are conceived of as perfect synonyms, 
the one being no more obnoxious than the other. In neither of the 
passages is there as yet any trace of the intention to substitute the 
one for the other. I believe then that we have here a trace of 
the period when MW2, with the pronunciation Beseth, was, in some 
way, directly connected with Baal and with Baal worship. 


16 In 12, the name of a district, we may have a trace of this stem ‘W5, the # 
being afformative, as in so many proper names. In Arabic, WX3, containing the 
same root element @3 with middle weak augment, also means primarily “ strong,” 
and no doubt the Hebrew WX3 is to be connected ultimately with the same gen- 
eral idea. May not this same root furnish also a satisfactory etymology for the 
deity Bes or Besa, introduced into the Egyptian pantheon, as the Egyptologists 
tell us (see Miiller, Asien und Europa nach altaegyptischen Denkmaelern, p. 310), 
from Arabia? His assimilation to Hercules and Izdubar-Nimrod would accord 
with his character as the “strong” god. As a matter of course, now that the 
name of the famous Egyptian goddess turns out to be not Bast, but Ubast, written 
(as Dr. Miiller tells me) MWSX, on a Pheenician inscription recently found at 
Gaza, no direct connection exists between Aes and Bast, as Brugsch still supposed, 
Religion und Mythologie der Aegypter (1891), p. 335: 

17 The allusion is to the local cults that survived in Palestine from the days of 
primitive culture. 
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The pronunciation MW3 I take to be an intentional play upon 
MW, with the purpose of giving to the term an opprobrious mean- 
ing; and this play, therefore, represents the beginning of that ten- 
dency to distort the name of an obnoxious deity, which led afterwards 
to the various disguises above pointed out. In this way, it seems to 
me, we may satisfactorily account for the use of BoSeth as a substitute 
for Baal. The weakness of the reproach implied in “ shame” forms 
no objection if we assume that the term was chosen not arbitrarily 
but simply because of its resemblance to the perfectly legitimate and 
honorable designation Beseth. It need hardly be pointed out that 
this practice of playing upon names with a view of casting reproach 
upon them, is a favorite resource of the prophets in their denunciation 
of illegal cults; and since to the Hebrews, as to the Semites in gen- 
eral, the nomen was always an omen, the similarity in sound between 
two words carried with it considerable weight as an argument, and 
had a logical significance — not merely an etymological one. 

Tt may be that in a third passage, Jer. iii. 24, the prophet already 
had distinctly in mind the distortion of BeSeth into BoSeth, when, 
speaking of Israel’s backslidings, he says that “MW ate the toil of 
our fathers from the days of their youth —their flock, their cattle, 
their sons, their daughters.” The allusion is evidently to Baal wor- 
ship, such as was practised from the time of the Baal-Peor episode 
down to Jeremiah’s days, when human sacrifices, as we know, were 
still in vogue ; but the omission of the Baal name is noticeable, and 
seems to justify the conclusion that, the avoidance being intentional, 
WS is a substitute used as a term of reproach, and therefore to be 
read BoSeth and no longer BeSeth. The prophet is conscious of 
using BoSeth as a personification of some deity, as is shown by his 
use of the verb (75%) in the feminine. That, in any case, he is 
playing upon some word is seen in the following verse where he says, 
“Let us lie down W393,” i.e. in our shame. The play would be 
much more forcible on the assumption that PW3 suggests “ shame,” 
without actvally having that meaning. 

It is interesting to observe that Ewald, as appears from a note in 
his Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iii. 495 (see also p. 537), suspected 
that MWD used in connection with Baal once had a favorable mean- 
ing. The feminine form leads him to the suggestion that the word 
may originally have been a designation of Baal’s consort Astarte, and 
he raises the question whether MWS used in this way may not have 
signified “ reverence,” like the Greek aidus, and not “shame.” He 
compares with this usage the word “IMB, which, ordinarily signifying 
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“fear,” is used of God in Gen. xxxi. 53. The Hebrew usage of 
MW, as must be clear from the analysis above given, does not bear 
out Ewald’s view, but the Babylonian equivalent, as we have seen, 
furnishes the more honorable designation for which Ewald sought, 
and I feel increased confidence in the hypothesis that I have put 
forward, upon finding that it justifies the intuition of so keen a 
scholar. 

Whether Ewald is correct in maintaining that BoSeth, or rather 
BeSeth, referred originally to Baal’s consort, and not merely to Baal, 
cannot, with the meagre evidence at our command, be positively 
maintained, but there is much that speaks in favor of this view. The 
feminine form is an argument of some weight, especially since the 
feminine active participle of the Qal of a verb ultimae yod would also 
be Bastum, and the name might therefore express “the powerful 
one” as well as “power” in the abstract. Furthermore, when 
Gideon hews down the altar of Baal-berith, we are distinctly told 
that he also destroyed the ashera — that is, the pole — that stood by 
the altar. That the TDK, a feminine form of "W&, and connected, 
though remotely, with M™AW?,"’ originally designated some specific 
female deity seems more than likely; and since, as may be con- 
cluded from the prohibition, Deut. xvi. 21, such an ashera, sym- 
bolized by the trunk of a tree or a pole,” was a part of Baal worship, 
the altar and the ashera — the former symbolizing the god, the latter 
the goddess — would represent that combination of the male and the 
female principle which has been ascertained to be a characteristic 
trait of primitive Semitic cults. The two, from always being found 
together, would naturally come to be associated together, and accord- 
ingly by and MW, while originally distinct, would tend to become 
merely synonyms, the one of the other. Gideon, as the destroyer 
both of the altar and of the ashera, and originally the worshipper of 
both, might be known indifferently as oat and nwa. In any 
case, there is no reason to doubt .nat Jerub-beSeth was actually a 
name by which the hero was known, as well as Jerub-baal; nor was 
there any more opprobrium connected with the former name than 
with the latter. A parallel to this double name may be found in the 
interchange between =a and B'"T in the case of the Judaean 
king (2 Ki. xxiii. 34). 


18 A3toreth seems to me to be a distorted pronunciation for @3/art or adtereth, 


formed after the analogy of Boeth, just as Molekh, according to Geiger, is a 
distortion for A/a/k, by the use of the vowels contained in Boseth. 
19 On the form of the askera and its worship, see Stade, Geschichte, p. 461. 
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To sum up, then, I would propose : 

(1) AWS, originally pronounced BeSeth, is identical with Sila 
Babylonian BaStum, and a dat or k4ti/t form from "W3, with the 
* sense of “ possession,” “ power,” or “ the one who is powerful.” 

(2) BeSeth-BaStum was applied in Palestine to Baal as an honor- 
able epithet, and may originally have been a phe for the 
ashera or Baal’s consort. 

(3) As such it could be found in proper names either interchang- 
ing with bys, or independently used. 

(4) The similarity in sound of MWS to the word for “shame” 
led to the distortion of the epithet with a view of giving to it an 
opprobrious interpretation, and BeSeth being invariably associated 
with Baal, the distortion BoSeth came to be the term used as a 
substitute for Baal by an editor who, recalling the dangers to which 
Israel had been exposed by Baal-worship, and the misfortunes that 
befell the people in consequence, would thus avail himself of an 
opportunity to cast discredit upon religious conceptions so repugnant 
to his soul.” 

(5) This alteration of BeSeth into BoSeth must therefore be added 
to the category of the numerous “Tendenzidse Abanderungen,” the 
relation of which to the historical development of the Hebrew reli- 
gion Geiger was the first to show in his valuable work, Urschrift und 
Uebersetsungen der Bibel, pp. 259-433." 

It is instructive to note that this tendency to avoid the mention of 
names having obnoxious associations, goes hand in hand with the 


2 Dillmann (Sitzungsber. d. Berl. Akad. d. Wiss., 1881, June 16) calls attention 
to an interesting illustration of this substitution of BoSeth for Baal, on the part of 
one of the Greek translators of the O.T. The LXX in many places writes Badd 
(a masculine word) with the feminine article 7 Badd. In 1 Ki. xviii. 19, 25, the 
Hebrew words bys are rendered of rpopjrat aloxdvys, evidently substi- 
tuting MUS "X33, since ‘alexévn is the common translation of the Hebrew nwa. 
Dillmann therefore concludes that in all cases where Badd appears with the femi- 
nine article, the introduction of the latter is an indication that the translator 
or editor, without wishing to actually change the text, wanted the reader to 
substitute alexévy for Badd. There is also a passage in the New Testament, 
Rom. xi. 4, where likewise Bad\ appears with the feminine article. This 
device is the complement of the massoretic combination ‘11 with the vowels 
of Adonai as an indication of the way in which the holy name was to be 
disguised. 

21 Wellhausen (Biicher Samuelis, p. xii.) expresses his surprise that Geiger 
should not have included the ‘ Boseth’ names in his category; but he has treated 
of these in a special article on the Baal names, Z.D.M.G. xvi. 728-732, which 
may be regarded as a supplementary chapter to the Urschrifz. 
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aversion to employing the name of Yahweh, because of the increas- 
ing holiness attached to it,—an aversion which is foreshadowed in 
the prohibition of the Decalogue (Ex. xx. 7; Deut. v. 11), not to 


pronounce the name of Yahweh ‘uselessly,’ and which led to such * 


various substitutes as Adonai, Elohim, Makém, and the like. 
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Notes on the Pilgrim Psalter. 


REV. JOHN P. PETERS, PH.D. 


NEW YORK. 


“Ber 7 men The ordinary 
rendering of this passage is: “I am peace [or “at peace’’] ; 
and if I speak, they are for war.” The LXX omits the conjunction 
before "5, and the Syriac seems to follow the same reading. This ren- 
ders the verse still more difficult, if that were possible, but is probably 
the more correct text. In the Massoretic Hebrew text the | seems 
to have been added to relieve the difficulty. But with or without } 
the verse remains peculiar in Hebrew literature. Moreover, not only 
is the verse, according to the ordinary interpretation, a grammatical 
dag eyopevov, it is also weak in sense. What we should expect the 
author to say, following “ Long have I dwelt with haters of peace,” 
would be “ When I speak peace, they are for war”; and this is, I 
believe, precisely what he meant to say. We have here a use of "3 
familiar in Assyrian, where this conjunction may place “its subject, 
object, and prepositional phrases before itself and its verb” (De- 
litzsch, Assyrian Grammar, p. 358). 

Another case of the same use is cxxviii. 2 558M "D ‘TES 3 
“For thou shalt eat the toil of thine hands.” This passage has, by 
the way, been compared by the commentators with cxviii. 11, 12 
Dow °D VT OWS. But in the latter passage the "3 is used after 
an oath, to introduce that which is sworn, whereas in our passage 
there is neither oath nor ellipsis, and "3 is used in its simple temporal 
or causal sense. The comparison does not, therefore, hold good. 

In the same Psalm, cxxviii. 4, we have "3 irregularly placed after, 
instead of before, 73", an approximation at least to the peculiar use 
Noticed in cxx. 7 and cxxviii. 2. So far as I know, there are no 
other examples in the Old Testament of this Assyrian treatment of 
the conjunction "5, and I think that we may venture to assert that it 
is not a correct Hebrew idiom. 

But how account for the use in these two Psalms? In some of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets from Palestine, written in the Babylonian lan- 
guage, critics have pointed out deviations from correct Babylonian 
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usage in favor of Hebrew, that is, Canaanitish, idioms. Evidently 
the scribe was affected in the use of his mother-tongue by the idioms 
of the closely allied Canaanitish language which he heard about him, 
precisely as a German-American is influenced in his use of his mother- 
tongue by the English idioms in use about him. The use of "5 in . 
Psalms cxx. and cxxviii. is to be explained in a similar manner, as an 
Assyrian or Babylonian idiom which has crept in through the influ- 
ence of environment, and affords incidental evidence of the Baby- 
lonian origin of those Psalms. 

But have we any further instances of Babylonianisms in the Pilgrim 
Psalter? Iam inclined to think that the ending ° in DYSW3 "2W"7, 
cxxiii. 1, is to be explained in the same manner, as due to the influ- 
ence of the Babylonian use of case endings without much regard to 
their original and proper value. 

Perhaps, also, the very free use of W in several Psalms of this 
group may be attributed to the same influence. This conjunction is 
used in such an ancient north Israelitish passage as the Song of Debo- 
rah, and it evidently belonged to the common language of the people 
of northern Israel, if not of Judah also. But for the fullest develop- 


’ ment of the use we must turn to some of the late Psalms, such as 


cxxii., cxxiii., and cxxiv., Canticles, and the Book of Koheleth. In 
Psalm cxxiv., indeed, we find a use of Y without parallel elsewhere 
in Hebrew, namely, to introduce the verb after 5 (verses 1 and 
2). But although without a parallel in Hebrew, this finds ready 
explanation and abundant analogies in the Assyrian use of sa after 
almost any conjunction (so 3a, 3a, etc.). 

Such an incorrect use of the article, also, as we find in cxxiii. 4, 
335m, may be due to the influence of the 
article-less Babylonian. All we can assert, however, in this case is 
that the influence of a kindred article-less language is apparent, but 
it must be admitted that this article-less language might as well, so 
far as this argument goes, have been Aramaic as Babylonian. F 

Possibly we may find an explanation of the singular use of "Sy in 
WOR "2D aD, cxxxi. 2, where the sense would seem to require 3, 
in the use of za i# in Babylonian contract tablets to mean ‘ from,’ 
as ina ili su ‘from him.’ The Jews in Babylonia must have been 
familiar with this technical phrase which was used in almost every 
Babylonian contract dealing with money received. The former of 
the two prepositions used, za, having no relative in Hebrew, would 
be overlooked, but 7/7 was the same as the Hebrew %Sy, so that, the 
phrase in so far resembling Hebrew, the sense of the compound ina 
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iii would readily be transferred to the Hebrew sby, as in this case. 
The translation “upon his mother,” meaning to, upon, or at his 
mother’s breast, which is the common translation of the commenta- 
tors, seems to me to directly contradict the preceding p93, and 
destroy the sense of the passage. The %y, as pointed out, must be 
rendered as equivalent in sense to {2 or bon. The following by, in 
“by, in the second half of the verse, is equivalent to %, as in late 
Hebrew and Aramaean, and “SY is the ethical dative, if we may so 
call it, which we find so common in the Pilgrim Psalter in the forms 
%, 9, etc. The only other examples of precisely the same use 
which I have found in the O.T. are in Psalm xlii. 6, 7. 

But besides the evidences of Babylonian influence in the Pilgrim 
Psalter, we also have numerous and strongly marked Aramaisms, 
noticeably in Psalm cxxix. which, next to cxxxix., is the most Ara- 
maic Psalm of the Psalter. We have in this short Psalm, besides 
MIAN twice used, in verses 1 and 2 (it is similarly used in cxx. 6, 
cxxiii. 4, and lxv.‘10), four words used in a sense common in Ara- 
maic, but not met with elsewhere in the O.T. Hebrew: 33 in the 
sense of ‘ back,’ v. 3 ; “T"INIT in the sense ‘ make long,’ of space, v. 3 ; 
“V9 in the sense of ‘reap,’ v. 7; and M"p in the sense of B70, 
v. 6. Possibly also we should correct mw, v. 6, to nbw, and regard 
this also as an Aramaism — “ before it came to perfection” ( Foshua 
Stylites, ed. Wright, p. 41). Note also the peculiarity in the use of 
without a preposition. 

Further pronounced Aramaisms which I have noticed in these 
Psalms are the strange use of the participle DVSX, cxxii. 1; 35 in 
the sense of in adverb, ‘ much, or long,’ cxxiii. 3, like the use of A" 
noticed above; the form PW, cxxxii. 4; the frequent use of the 
preposition with a noun instead of the direct object, and the use of 
the participle with an auxiliary, instead of the simple perfect, as, for 
example, in cxxii. 2. But these two latter, the tendency to resolve 
forms, which we find, for instance, in French as over against Latin, 
in English as over against Anglo-Saxon, may be regarded not as 
Aramaisms, but as evidences merely of a late period in the language, 
and, indeed, it is not impossible that the same may be said of several 
of the so-called Aramaisms cited above. It should be noted, by the 
way, that the peculiar class of changes just noted, the resolution of 
forms, by which prepositions are substituted for case endings, and 
compound verbal forms for simple tenses, always begins from below, 
and is consummated first in the popular language. In estimating 
date from such linguistic phenomena this fact must be taken into 
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consideration ; and, as in the Pilgrim Psalter, or at least the bulk of 
it, I think, we may fairly claim that we are dealing with folk-songs, 
such forms as those just referred to must not be taken to represent a 
date so late as would be the case were they found in historical prose. 

Other evidences of late date are such forms as "IS and A748 
(cxx. 1, 5) not found elsewhere in Hebrew, and taking the place of 
the familiar "% and “&. The tendency of any language in its deca- 
dence is to strengthen forms by endings and double endings (cf., for 
instance, the compound comparative superlative forms in Byzantine 
Greek, of which there is also one example in the New Testament, 
Eph. iii. 8, and the development of Ase into ipsissimus 
and ipsissimusmet in late Latin, out of which last again, by contrac- 
tion, comes the French méme). 

CXX. And now let us take up the Psalms of the Pilgrim Psalter 
one by one. We have noticed a Babylonianism in verse 7, a so-called 
Aramaism in verse 6, and strengthened decadence forms in verses 1 
and 5. To these latter I may add, as also indicative of the decadence 
of the language, the phrase mo-m3DW verse 6. The formation of a 
sort of a reflexive by the addition to verb forms of 5 with a pro- 
nominal suffix is a marked peculiarity of the Pilgrim Psalter (cf., 
for instance, cxxii. 3, cxxiii. 4), and is to be classed as late, like 


the tendency to the use of prepositions instead of suffixes as in 


verse 1. 

In regard to metre, the Psalms of this collection have a distinctive 
character which it is difficult to define, and yet any one who reads 
the Hebrew text with any sort of appreciation of its sound cannot 
but feel it. This Psalm, in regard to metre, bears the same relation 


’ to the Psalter at large that Burns’s popular lyrics do to the hymns of 


our hymnals. It gives you the feeling of folk-song. You notice also 
in these Psalms an unusual amount of assonance and even rhyme. 
The metrical scheme of this Psalm is, first, three verses of irregular 
length, but all of the character of Ainah or halting-verse, the first 
part °° the verse being longer than the second ; then two verses of 
equal Jivision, each half containing three accents. The last two 
verses, like the first three, are Ainah verses. 

As to the date and place of composition, the reference in verse 5 
to Mesech and Kedar indicates a period when the Jews were living 
in dispersion, not merely in Babylonia but over large portions of the 
world, and were in the habit of making pilgrimages to the temple at 
Jerusalem, as Nehemiah did in the latter half of the fifth century B.c., 
for example. The Psalm seems to have been composed under the 
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inspiration of such pilgrimages, somewhere between 500 and 350 B.C., 
by a Babylonian Jew. 

CXXI. This very beautiful little Psalm has not the linguistic car- 
marks of Babylonia, like its predecessor. But its contents suggest 
- the same origin and the same inspiration. You can hear and see the 
march, with its burning sun by day and cold winds or even frosts by 
night, with its anxieties and its night-watches, and you can feel the 
exultation of the transition from the monctonous plains of the cap- 
tivity to the mountain country of the God of Israel. Metrically this 
Psalm is a very beautiful one. In the latter part the e&a sound is 
repeated at short intervals, producing an effect like the frequent 
repetition of some two notes in a musical composition. Counting 
each well-accented word or word-group as one beat, the scheme of 
metre might be indicated as follows : 


| 


First come two regular verses of three beats to each half-line ; then 
three Xinah or halting-verses, in the first two of which there are 
three beats in the first half, and two in the second ; and, in the last, 
four in the first half, and two in the second ; then three more Kinah 
verses arranged in the same manner. 

CXXII. In this Psalm there occurs in the fourth verse what I 
cannot but regard as a late exegetical gloss, since it destroys the 
rhythmical effect entirely ; namely, the words Seren my. The 
general tendency of the verse of this song is toward the Ainah or 
halting-metre. In the middle are a couple of exceedingly long 
verses in marked contrast with the short metre of the beginning and 
the close, a method of arrangement favored in several of the songs 
of this Psalter. In verses 6, 7, 8, and 9, there is a marked and 
interesting use of rhyme. Linguistically the Psalm is indicated as a 
folk-song, or late, or both, by the use of W for WR, the use of 
auxiliary with participle instead of the simple verb, the repeated use 
of 5 instead of direct object, etc., as well as by a grammatical blunder 
(cf. "WON verse 1). The date and occasion of the two preceding 
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Psalms would suit this one also. In making the collection, it would 
seem that the three were placed in their present order intentionally, 
to give the idea of the progression of the pilgrims from the plains of 
Babylonia up to the mountains of the Holy Land, and finally into 
Jerusalem itself. 

CXXIII. In the first verse of this Psalm we have noted a possible . 
- Babylonianism in the form "SW", as also in the blunder in the use of 
the article in verse 4. To these we may add the use of W for "WR, 
and the so-called’ Aramaizing use of 35 and M3", and the reflexive 
use with 9 in verse 4. It is a folk-song, and a prayer for deliverance 
in the nation’s affliction. It might, so far as that is concerned, 
belong to the same period as the prayer of Nehemiah, or have been 
written by any Jew of the captivity or dispersion at any age of the 
world’s history. The linguistic marks rather indicate, as suggested, 
that it was the composition of a Babylonian Jew. The syllables enw 
and anu recurring frequently give it a tone of lamentation. The 
characteristic metrical feature, which is very effective in its way, is 
one very long verse, which is really a stanza of four verses, thus: 


This singular stanza, consisting of one verse of five beats, two of four 
beats, and one of two, which must all be uttered in one breath, as it 
were, is preceded by one of the ordinary short halting-verses, three 
beats and two beats, and succeeded by one regular short-metre verse, 
three and three, and one very pronounced Kinah verse, five and two. 
The whole scheme is quite sud generis, but its style and effect are 
that of folk-song. It makes use of rhyme in a very complete and 
effective way in the last verse. 

CXXIV. As pointed out, this Psalm has one marked Babylonianism 
in the use of W after 5. There is, in verses 3 and 4, a use of "8 
in apodosis which has no parallel in Hebrew, but can be compared 
only with the Arabic ’s¢dha@. This use is not primitive, in my judgment, 
but the reverse, and due to foreign influences. This is a song of the 
captivity, a bitter cry of anger for oppression and triumph for deliver- 
ance, and might, as it seems to me, well represent the feelings of a 
pilgrim from the captivity in the religious excitement of the festival 
at Jerusalem, where he felt that his nation was a nation once more, 
and not a people scattered among the heathen, deprived of its exist- 
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ence, and almost swallowed up. In the temple life he sees his 
assurance that his nation still exists, and he tastes in the festival the 
triumph over the heathen which shall support him in his trials of life 
among the heathen. Metrically it is a pleasing Psalm, consisting of 
two five-beat verses followed by a six-beat, and then of one six-beat 
verse followed by two fives, the whole closed by a very long nine-beat 
verse. The eighth verse is a doxology. 

CXXV. In this Psalm the commentators have called attention to 
the clumsy OM1393 Ow" in verse 4 instead of the classical ™"W* 
35, to jue “SSD instead of the old and familiar JW “ODD verse 5, 
and to the abbreviated »5 pad verse 3, instead of the classical and 
grammatically correct xo “Ww 750, as evidences of the late date 
of this Psalm. 

The metre of this Psalm, as also of cxxvi., is peculiar, difficult, 
and in parts prosaic. Both of them follow a method of metrical 
composition, already noticed in connection with some of the other 
Psalms of this collection, of a couple of very long and irregular verses 
in the centre, preceded and followed by one or more verses of a short, 
quick movement. 

The references of the Psalm would be best satisfied, it seems to 
me, by supposing it to have originated with the pilgrims. To them, 
living under the immediate control of heathen governors, and in the 
midst of a land of pagan worship, defiled with idols, Jerusalem, inhab- 
ited by Jews only, and where there was no worship but the Jewish, 
must have seemed like an entirely different land, a glimpse of heaven, 
“the lot of the righteous,” upon which the “sceptre of evil” could 
not rest. 

CXXVI. This Psalm in its references suggests a period after the 
return of the exiles from captivity, triumphing in that memory, but 
looking forward to a more complete deliverance when the sowing of 
tears should be succeeded by the reaping of joy. The figures made 
use of in verses 4, 5, and 6 are extremely beautiful, and represent 
folk-song use at its best. 

CXXVII. This Psalm is regarded by several of the later commen- 
tators, and I presume justly, as consisting of two Psalms: 1 and 2, 
the vanity of attempting anything without God ; 3-5, the blessing of 
children. Each is a sweet and pious little folk-song quite independent 
in itself. Neither in its referénces nor in its language does either of 
them offer any real clue to the date. (Does not the tendency toward 
the use of the plural instead of the abstract in Hebrew nouns, as, for 
example, O°2E371 verse 2, and S937 verse 4, indicate a late date ?) 
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In metre, both these poems consist of one very long and irregular 
verse in combination with verses of short, quick movement, the same 
general motive which is variously applied in Psalms cxxii., cxxiii., 
Cxxv., and cxxvi. 

CXXVIII. Tais Psalm is, like the preceding, a charming folk-song, 
with home-life as its theme. As pointed out, there are two Baby- 
lonianisms in verses 2 and 4 respectively, which suffice to refer the 
authorship of this Psalm also to a Babylonian Jew. The metre 
follows the general scheme noted in cxxii., cxxiii., cxxv., and cxxvi., 
grouping shorter verses about a central longer verse-passage, thus : 


| 
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It closes with the same sweet salutation, “ Peace be upon Israel,” 
which we find at the close of cxxv., and which we might almost fancy 
was the greeting to one another of pious Israelites living in foreign 
heathen lands. 

CXXIX. The numerous and marked Aramaisms and examples of 
late usage in this Psalm have already been noted. To these I might, 
perhaps, add the adversative use of 2, verse 2. Metrically the 
Psalm has no marked features. The movement is always quick and 
bright. The verses are partly five-beat and partly six, two of the 
five-beat verses having the first half shorter than the second, the 
exact reverse of the Xinah movement. The picture of the oppres- 
sion and deliverance which form the first part of the Psalm is too 
common to give a clue to the composition. The pretty picture of 
the housetop-grass in .verses 6 and 7 is folk-poetry. The picture 
from the greetings of the passing travellers in verse 8 suggests, but 
only suggests, a pilgrim origin. As appropriate to the thought of 
verse 8, a single half-verse, the blessing, has been added in the form 
of a sort of doxology. 

CXXX. This Psalm contains no Aramaisms, but a couple of late 
words like MAWpP verse 2, and amp verse 4 (which in the singu- 
lar AMD is a drag Aeyopevov, although the plural is used once in 
Daniel and once in Nehemiah). The use of "J"8 together with V7" 
and s7° in this Psalm is curious, and one is inclined to ask whether 
there is not a mistake in some of the forms. The metre is very much 
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like that of cxxviii. There is nothing in the references or the lan- 
guage to indicate date or occasion further than the couple of late 
forms mentioned, unless the reference to the watchers in verse 6 may 
be a reminiscence from the camp-life of the pilgrims on the march. 
CXXXI. Verse 2, as already noted, contains a Babylonianism 
which would place this Psalm with cxx., cxxiii., cxxiv., and cxxviii. 


It is in theme distinctly a folk-song. The metre is rather peculiar, 
but pretty, thus : 


— 


The last verse is a doxology, and has no necessary connection in 
thought with the Psalm. I am almost inclined to think that, as a 
doxology, it belongs to the whole Pilgrim Psalter, and was affixed to 
this Psalm at a time when the collection closed at this point. How- 
ever this may be, I feel sure that the three remaining Psalms of the 
collection are of a different origin from the preceding. 

Psalms cxx.—cxxxi. are folk-songs, peculiar in metre, with linguistic 
marks which indicate an origin outside of Jerusalem, and with allu- 
sions which suggest pilgrims on their way to the temple. The 
remaining Psalms are treated from the standpoint of the priesthood 
of the Jerusalem temple, and were, therefore, almost evidently com- 
posed by priests at Jerusalem. Their purport and their allusions are 
priestly. 

In metre, Psalm cxxxii. is unlike anything else in the Pilgrim 
Psalter, but is precisely like a great deal of the ordinary psalmody 
to be found in other parts of the Psalter. (Verses 11 and 12 do not 
fit into the metrical scheme of this Psalm.) 

Psalm cxxxiii., although priestly in its references, has, in form and 
allusion, the peculiar charm of folk-poetry. 

Psalm cxxxiv. is a liturgical composition, apparently intended for 
a night-service. It makes, theoretically, an excellent close to the 
Psalter that began with Psalm cxx. 

Psalms cxxxii.—cxxxiv. may be regarded as the additions from the 
Jerusalem end to the pilgrim songs composed by the pilgrims from 
Babylonia and sung upon the march to Jerusalem. 

The entire Pilgrim Psalter was, I believe, taken into the Psalter, as 
I have argued elsewhere, not later than 330 B.c., and was probably, 
therefore, in existence as a Psalter at least as early as 350 B.C. 
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Xd elmas, Sd Aéyers, in the Answers of Jesus. 


PROF. J. HENRY THAYER. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HE former phrase is the reply, according to Matthew, to the 
question of Judas at the Supper (ch. xxvi. 25) and to the adju- 
ration of the high-priest at the Trial (ibid. vs. 64). The latter is the 
response to Pilate, according to all four Evangelists (Matt. xxvii. 11 ; 
Mk. xv. 2; Lk. xxiii. 3; Jn. xviii. 37). 

This answer in both its forms has been understood by the great 
majority of modern interpreters to be a solemn and emphatic affir- 
mation. And the correctness of this interpretation is thought to be 
shewn by the fact that Mark’s account (xiv. 62) of the scene before 
the Sanhedrin employs, instead of Matthew’s 3v elas, the unequivo- 
cal words ety J am. 

Where further corroboration of this interpretation is attempted, we 
are for the most part told, in general terms, that the like formula of 
affirmation occurs in the Greek and rabbinical writings. Even so 
careful a scholar as Fritzsche (C. F. A. on Matthew, p. 767) repeats 
this assertion, and refers to Schoettgen and Wetstein for vouchers. 

- But the inadequacy of the supposed classical parallels adduced by 
Wetstein (on Matt. xxvi. 25) has been exposed by Liicke (on John, 
vol. ii., p. 741 n.'). Schoettgen (on Matt. xxvi. 25), however, appears! 
to bring forward two examples which seem at first to be quite to the 
point. To the question “Is the Rabbi dead?” the answer is given 
“Ye have said.” But the two apparent quotations turn out to be 
slightly different forms of one and the same story, which is given by 
John Lightfoot in his Centuria Chorographica (ch, |xxxii.) — an essay 
on sundry memorable localities in the Holy Land prefixed to his 
Horae on Matthew published in 1658; and in 1674 is repeated by 
Wagenseil in his edition of the tract So/a from the Jerusalem Talmud 


1] say “appears,” because an unwary reader may easily be misled into sup- 
. posing that he has found two independent vouchers for the alleged interpretation. 
See, for example, E. B. Nicholson’s note on Matt. xxvi. 25 in his Mew Commen- 
tary on the Gospel according to Matthew (London, 1881). 
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(p. 1001 sq.; see tract. Xilaim, fol. 32, col. 2). The story relates — 
to the famous Judah “ Hakkodesh,” who in the second century is 
reputed to have codified the Mishna. The substance of it, as I 
recast it from Wagenseil’s Latin version, runs as follows: “When 
Rabbi Judah was on his dying bed and the fatal hour was at hand, 
the inhabitants of Sepphoris (where he dwelt) in an excess of sorrow 
spread abroad the saying, ‘Whoever shall tell us that the Rabbi is 
dead we will slay.’ Therefore, when he had breathed his last, the 
son of Kaphra betakes himself to them, with head covered and raiment 
torn, and addresses them as follows : ‘ Holy men and heavenly powers 
laid hold at the same time on the Tables of the Law, and each party 
endeavored to get possession of them ; but the heavenly powers pre- 
vailed, and they carried off the Tables.’ Thereupon the citizens of 
Sepphoris inquire, ‘Has Rabbi Judah fallen asleep?’ The son of 
Kaphra replies, ‘ Ye have said.’ Then they rent their robes,” etc.? 

Now so far is the phrase “ Ye have said” from being in this instance 
a solemn formula of affirmation, that it evidently amounts to little 
more than an inoffensive acquiescence on Bar Kaphra’s part in a 
thought which he, by his adroit symbolism, has led them to formulate 
interrogatively for themselves ; and for which, as their subsequent 
conduct shows, they accept the responsibility. What affirmative force 
it has resides not so much in the phrase as in the circumstances of 
the case. 

It may be added that neither Wagenseil nor Lightfoot find an 
explanation of our formula in the son of Kaphra’s words; nor do 
Buxtorf or Meuschen, or any of the other Hebrew specialists I have 
consulted, attempt to shed light upon it from rabbinical sources, 
Nork, indeed, echoes Schoettgen’s assertion that it was a solemn 
formula of assent among the Jews; but he brings forward no other 
example. While Wiinsche,® after quoting the phrase from Matt. 
xxvi. 25, merely remarks: “To an ensnaring question, the Rabbins 
were wont to give an ambiguous answer.” Pieritz, also, denies that 
the phrase is an affirmation, in his little book on Zhe Gospels from 
the Rabbinical Point of View (Oxf. and Lond. 1873, p. 70 sq.).* 


2 The story is also given in Schwab’s French translation of the Talmud, vol. ii. 
p- 316 (Paris, 1878). 

8 Neue Beitrage sur Erliuterung der Evangelien aus Talmud u. Midrasch 
(Gdtt. 1878), p.. 329. 

4 It should be stated that the above paragraphs had been written before Rev. 
Mr. Pieritz’s remarks on the phrase had been read. He explains Bar Kaphra’s 
answer as due to the well-known desire to avoid words of ill omen. 
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The Greek Old Testament and Apocrypha seem not to contain 
the phrase or its equivalent ; and the early versions, from the nature 
of the case, furnish little or no aid in determining its meaning. The 
Eipyxas, adduced by many from the Septuagint of Exod. x. 29, where 
it expresses the assent of Moses to Pharaoh’s command that he see 
his face no more, and represents the Hebrew MP3" [> (Lat. [va 
fiet ut locutus es), affords at the most but a distant analogy to our 
formula. And that the “ good confession” witnessed before Pontius 
Pilate, according to 1 Tim. vi. 13, should dictate the interpretation 
of the words of the Gospels, would probably not be seriously urged 
by any one. 

Failing thus to find unequivocal evidence that the phrase is always 
tantamount to a solemn and emphatic affirmation, let us turn to the 
internal indications respecting its meaning. These indications may 
separately seem slight, but their concurrence will bring us, I think, to 

_ our conclusion with considerable assurance. 


I. The first thing that strikes us is the uniform presence of the 
pronoun: %v (‘Ypeis). The acknowledged propensity of the N. T. 
writers to employ what the literary taste would have regarded as a 
superfluity of pronouns does not account for it; for in every instance 
the form of the question is such as to indicate that special signifi- 
cance of some sort attaches to the pronoun in the answer. 


1. The question of Judas “Is it I, Rabbi?” is nothing if not fer- 
sonal, And the 3d ézas, in reply, is no mere ‘Yes’; but a‘ Yes’ 
from the mouth of the guestioner. ‘Thine own lips have answered 
the question which thy suspicious conscience could not refrain from 
asking.’ 


2. The pronoun, again, in the same phrase as it opens the response 
to the high priest’s adjuration, is but the echo of the pronoun in that 
dignitary’s official, perhaps contemptuous, question: “I adjure thee 
by the living God, that thou tell us whether THou be the Christ?” 
“Tou hast said it.” ‘It is Toy malignant craft that utters itself in 
the ensnaring question, though I cannot contradict it.’ To the same 
purport are the pronouns in the slightly variant account of the inter- 
view given by Luke, where (it will be remembered) “all” are 
represented as asking the question and receiving the answer. 


3. And on the third occasion, at the interview with Pilate, where 
all four Evangelists disclose the Roman’s scorn by the pronoun 
inserted in his inquiry “ Art THou the King of the Jews?” that scorn 
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rebounds, harmless, in the dignified self-respect of the answer, if we 
take it declaratively : “THou sayest.” 

But more probable here, as it seems to me, is the interrogative 
punctuation of Westcott and Hort’s margin®: “ Dost Tou say this?” 
— ‘abnegating thus thy proper official prerogatives, and making thy- 
self the mere mouth-piece of my malicious foes?’ Or, as the Fourth 
Gospel explicitly puts it, “Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others 
tell it thee concerning me?” 


II. But there are stronger indications that these phrases are some- 
thing besides a simple, though solemn, affirmation, than thuse afforded 
by the ever-present pronoun. 


1. To look a little more closely at the interview with Pilate: To 
his reply to the first inquiry —as that interview is described by 
John (xviii. 33 sq.) — our Lord appends a statement concerning the 
unworldly nature of his kingdom; and when Pilate catches at that 
last word and rejoins half ironically, “So then thou art a king after 
all?” Jesus answers, Si A€yes Baorrevs (WH marg. ei). 
Now, assuming Si A€yes here to be simply an emphatic affirmation, 
viz. “ I am,” the following clause with én, if taken as objective, becomes 
meaningless : ‘I am, that I am a king’; on the other hand, if taken 
as causal, the sentence becomes tautology: ‘I am because I am a 
king.’® It seems clear, therefore, that the Si A€yes must be regarded 
as a non-committal response: “ Zhou sayest that I am a king”; 
unless we prefer again (with WH marg.) to take it interrogatively, 
“ Dost ¢hou say that I am a king?” 

The same conclusion holds, for substance, of the clause with ére 
appended by Luke (xxii. 70) to the answer in the plural (‘Yyeis 
Aéyere), which, it will be recalled, is his form of the reply made to 
the Sanhedrin.’ 


5 So, too, the “Annotations” of the Westminster Assembly (1645), as an 
alternate. 

6 Of course this way of stating the case exaggerates somewhat the awkwardness 
of the affirmative interpretation, —as will become evident on substituting the 
simple ‘Yes’ for ‘I am’ at the beginning of the last sentence; the difficulty, 
nevertheless, is real. 

7 Should it be urged that the proper rendering of 2d Aéyes is “Thou sayest 
truly,” so that the clause “that I am a king” is only an easy expansion of the 
thought, it may be answered that the natural Greek ellipsis is adrd or Toro, not 
a\nOas; and that the view we are opposing holds od A¢yes to be a downright and 
unequivocal affirmative, ‘Yes’ or ‘I am,’ — which is the actual reproduction 
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Indeed, so grave and obvious are the embarrassments occasioned 
by taking dz either as shat or decause, that the proposal has even 
been made to write it here with the hypodiastole as the neuter of 
doris, and make it tantamount to dmep: “Ye say that which I am.” ® 


2. Or turn to the Synoptic account of the examination before 
Pilate. Mark’s (xv. 2 sq.) is so brief, you remember, as to seem 
almost meagre. The Sanhedrin “ bound Jesus, and carried him away, 
and delivered him up to Pilate. And Pilate asked him, Art thou the 
King of the Jews? And he answering saith unto him, Thou sayest. 
And the chief priests accused him of many things. And Pilate again 
asked him, saying, Answerest thou nothing? behold how many things 
they accuse thee of. But Jesus no more answered anything; inso- 
much that Pilate marvelled.” Pilate, as the representative of Rome, 
naturally interests himself in the political aspect of the charge by 
which the Sanhedrin professed to have been moved to bring Jesus 
before him. That aspect is unequivocally presented by them, accord- 
ing to the narrative in Luke (xxiii. 1 sq.): “And the whole company 
of them rose up, and brought him before Pilate. And they began to 
accuse him, saying, We found this man perverting our nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, and saying that he himself is 
Christ a king” (or, according to the margin, “an anointed king”). If 
now the answer of Jesus, “Thou sayest,” is “a strong affirmation, 
precisely equivalent to ‘I am’” (Morison on Mark, l.c.), he stands 
before Pilate self-convicted of high treason. Yet the very next words 
in Luke are (vs. 4), “And Pilate said unto the chief priests and the 
multitudes, I find no fault in this man” ; while Mark represents him 
as making no account of the reply, but soon “ asking again, ‘ Answer- 
est thou nothing?’” and as shortly afterwards thrice (see vs. 9, 
12, 14) interposing on his behalf. No wonder such conduct after 
such a confession— as it is commonly understood — perplexes the 
critics. 


of it in many free translations (e.g. Wakefield, Norton, Noyes). Hence, to slip in 
a “truly” after “ Thou has said,” etc., is in effect to beg the very point at issue; 
compare the first quotation from Theophylact given below. It is noteworthy, 
as illustrating the half-unconscious way in which the ‘simple affirmation’ view is 
deserted under pressure from the context, that the translators just named, when 
they come to Lk. xxii. 70; Jn. xviii. 37, are constrained to resort to the rendering, 
“Ye say what is true [or “speak truly,” efe.] for” [or “that ”] eéc. 

8H. E.G. Paulus, Exegetisches Handbuch. Dritter Theil, p. 597. 

® Eg. Weiss, Das Marcusevangelium, u.s.w., p. 485; especially Keim, Fes von 
Nazara iii. 368 and n.2, 


XUM 
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III. Not less evidently does the plumply affirmative acceptation 
of our phrase fail to meet the requirements of the context in the 
account of the arraignment before the Sanhedrin. On that occasion, 
the reply of Jesus to the high priest’s formal question, is, according 
to Mark (as we have noticed), the direct and decisive acknowledg- 
ment: “I am; and ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right 
hand of power and coming with the clouds of heaven.” According 
to Matthew (xxvi. 64), the answer runs, “Thou hast said: neverthe- 
less I say unto you, ‘Henceforth ye shall see the Son of man,’” 
etc. Now this NEVERTHELESS (7Aqjv) makes the interpreters who take 
“Thou hast said” as synonymous with “I am,” a deal of trouble. 
How to find place for any shade of adversative force puzzles them. 
In Mark there is nothing of the sort: “I am; anp ye shall see,” etc. 
But let Matthew’s phrase be taken as expressive only of such acqui- 


escence in the implied charge as the facts required, and all becomes: 


easy.” ‘That challenge by which thou wouldst make me criminate 
myself may pass. The malice in it is thine. But, setting that aside 
[z.e. “ Nevertheless ”], I declare to thee and those whose representa- 
tive thou art, that from this time on ye shall see the apocalyptic 
description of the Messiah becoming verified." The appropriation 
of this indubitable Messianic description on the part of Jesus 
removed all uncertainty about his claims, and in the judgment of his 
adversaries furnished the desired proof of blasphemy. 

It should be noticed that here again Westcott and Hort put an 
interrogative punctuation in their margin, though with less obvious 
appositeness than in the other cases. 


In short, the absence of any conclusive evidence that the formula 
we are considering was current as an unequivocal affirmation, and 
the embarrassments we encounter on attempting to apply it in that 
sense to the Biblical narratives warrant us, as it seems to me, in dis- 
carding that view of it. Itseems to be far more naturally taken as 
equivalent to such phrases in our vernacular as “So you say,” and 


10 It seems to have been an instinctive desire to preclude misapprehension that 
led the scribes, in the manuscripts A and 22 of the Gospels, to insert the words 
after efras in verse 64. 

11 Tt is not denied that pAtlologically why is capable of being rendered “ More- 
over” (Noyes, Darby, al.), “ Besides” (Green, Twofold New Testament). But it 
seems to have been usually taken here in the later (cf Buttmann, § 146, 2) 
adversative sense, from the Old Latin versions («ersm tamen) down to Weizsacker 
(“ Doch 
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the like. The context, the tone, the circumstances of the case, 
must determine its exact meaning in a given instance. As an answer 
to Judas, it is unquestionably an affirmation—and an admonition 
besides. As a reply to. Pilate, it is non-committal, and indicates 
_ self-respecting reserve.” 

This view of these formulas is not an innovation. I am not able 
to present a complete history of opinion respecting them; but the 
view here advocated has had its representatives from early times 
down. 

For example, Origen. ' His testimony is contained, indeed, in that 
part of his Commentary on Matthew which is extant only in the 
Latin translation. But I know of no reason for distrusting it ; and it 
shews that Origen’s knowledge of Hebrew was for him no impediment 
to taking the phrase according to the requirements of the context. 
In commenting on Christ’s answer to the high priest he says (Opp., 
ed. Lommatzsch, v. 7): 


“Non decebat Dominum nostrum ad adjurationem principis sacer- 
dotum respondere, quasi vim passum ab adjurante contra propriam 
voluntatem. Propter quod nec negavit se Christum Filium Dei esse, 
nec manifeste confessus est ; sed quasi ipsum testem accipiens adju- 
rantem, quoniam ipse est qui in interrogatione sacerdotis pronun- 
tiatus est Christus Filius Dei, dicens: ‘Tu dixisti.’ ” 


And again (ibid. p. 8): 


“Quia non erat dignus princeps ille sacerdotum Christi doctrina, 
propterea non eum docet, nec dicit ‘quia ego sum’; sed, verbum 
oris ejus accipiens, in redargutionem ipsius convertit, dicens ‘Tu 
dixisti,’ ut eo modo videretur argui non doceri.” 


Elsewhere, indeed (ibid. p. 31), when it suits the requirements of 
his exposition, he modifies his expressions somewhat ; without annul- 
ling, however, his recognition of the inherent ambiguity of the 
phrase : 


“Quod autem dixit ad principem sacerdotum ‘Tu dixisti,’ dubi- 
tationem ejus [7.e. “Tell us ‘Whether thou be the Christ,’” etc.] 
oblique arguens convincit ; et quod ait Pilato ‘Tu dicis,’ sententiam 
ejus pronuntiantis [7.e. “ Art thou the King of the Jews” | confirmat.” 


12 The “so” which Cheke and the Genevan version of 1557 (in Matt. xxvii. 11, 
“Thou sayest so”) have inserted, seems to give a rendering preferable to the 
rather blind literalism of the early Erglish versions, which even the Revisers of 
1881 have perpetuated. 
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Victor of Antioch in the first quarter of the fifth century expresses 
himself as follows (on the answer to Pilate, Mk. xv. 2, in Maxima 
Bibliotheca Patrum iv. 411 C.): 


q 
a 


“Tu dicis: usus est autem hoc responsi genere ne per absolutum 
silentium illorum calumniam confirmare videretur. Tum etiam ne 
per exquisitam criminum objectorum inficiationem aut depulsionem 
in timoris cuiuspiam suspicionem forte veniret.” 


(Paschasius) Radbertus in the ninth century in his commentary on 
Matt. xxvi. 64 (ibid. xiv. 680 G.): 


“Tu dixisti: ut nec videatur se negare quod erat Dei filius, ne 
mentiretur; nec vult confiteri se esse in sermone, ne caperetar. 
Datur ergo ei similis responsio ut Pilato,” etc. 


— p. 684 H.: 
. ex obliquo eius arguens dubitationem satis prudenter con- 


vincit. In omnibus tamen sic suam temperat sententiam ut et verum 
dicat, et sermo eius calumniae non subjaceat.” 


Theophylact (in the eleventh century) is very clear. On Mark 
xv. 2 he says (Migne, Patrol. Gr. cxxiii. 664 C.): 


Kvptos dudiBodrov To Xd A€yes, von Oijvat 
Gre elxas* ov elxas Srep cipi* Gon 8 kai ovrus, 
"Eyw ov Tovro, ov Eyes. 


Again, on Lk. xxii. 70 (ibid. p. 1089 C.) to the same effect, he 
says : 


péows mus Kal “Ypeis rotro A€yere Gre 


Even Euthymius Zigabenus (or Zygadenus), who flourished early 
in the twelfth century, after recognizing the affirmative sense at 
Matt. xxvi. 64, says (on xxvii. 11): 


To A€yas, rd Sd elas, Ta Towdra, dporoyia tis éorw 
dveriAntros Kai 


Among the expositors of the sixteenth century and first half of the 
seventeenth — as their views are exhibited in such collections as the 
Critict Sacri and Poole’s Synopsis — the affirmative interpretation is 
clearly predominant, being endorsed by such names as Erasmus, 
Beza, Flacius Illyricus, Ludwig Cappellus, Piscator, Hugo Grotius. 
Indeed, the authority of Grotius, fortified as it was by Schoettgen 
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and Wetstein, seems to be largely responsible for the prevalence of 
this interpretation to the present hour. 

Noteworthy representatives of the other view, however, appeared 
from time to time, among whom may be mentioned the Roman 
Catholic scholar Franciscus Lucas (Brugensis), John Drusius, Dor- 
scheus (on Mark, p. 551), Isaac Casaubon,” Daniel Heinsius, the 
Secretary to the Synod of Dort,"* and Theodore Haak, who issued 
the Annotations published by the authority of that Synod in 1637. 

Among the commentators of the present generation the unanimity 
of opinion in support of the affirmative interpretation is— if I may 
trust my impressions— quite unbroken on the Continent, while in 
England and this country a more or less marked shade of distrust 
once or twice appears (e.g. in Milligan and Moulton on Jn. xviii. 37 
in Schaff’s “ Popular Commentary,” etc., p. 206; Farrar’s note on 
Lk. xxii. 70 in the Cambridge Bible for Schools). 

In Westcott, however, we have a noteworthy and weighty excep- 
tion. In his note on Jn. xviii. 37 he says explicitly: “The Lord 
neither definitely accepts nor rejects the title. He leaves the claim 
as Pilate had put it forward” (endorsed by F. A. Paley, Zhe Gospel 
of St. John, etc., Lond. 1887, p. 144).% 


Since this paper was written there has come to my notice a 
“Note” on the phrase in question published by the Rev. S. J. 


18 In his note on Matt. xxvii. 11, to be found on p. 391 of the Appendix to 
Novum Testamentum Graece, Genevae, 1587. 

14 Heinsius, in his Zxercitationes Sacrae (ed. secunda, Cantabr. 1640, p. 115), 
quotes a Greek expositor whom I have not yet identified as follows: ‘O 52 "Inoois 
elrev air@ Xd Sods copwrdrnv’ ovre yap elev, "Ore 
elul+ ovre “Ore elul> péows Edy, TV Aéyets. Toiro yap Sivara 
kal ovrw vonOjvar, “Ore elul Kal ovrws, “Ore ob Aéyw, 
od 52 Néyers. Compare the language of Theophylact, as given above. 

16 Besides those who hold the phrase to be a formula of assent and affirmation 
there are some who are disposed to give it even a contemptuous tone, especially 
in the reply to the high priest, like that of the Latin ironical audio in the comic 
poets. As an exegetical curiosity, may be mentioned the explanation incidentally 
offered by De Quincey in his Essay on Modern Superstition (Works, ed. Masson, 
viii. 418). He interprets the phrase by the popular belief of the time that com- 
binations, however blind and incongruous, were prophetic, and executed them- 
selves: “To connect, though but for denial or for mockery, the ideas of Jesus 
and the Messiah — as, for example, Art thou the Christ or the Anointed ? —fur- 
nished an augury of their eventual coincidence. It was an argumentum ad 
hominem and drawn from a popular faith.” 


i 
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Andrews, D.D., in the Journal of this Society for June, 1887, 
p. 90 sq. Dr. Andrews’s Note was apparently occasioned by the 
comment of Pieritz referred to above, p. 41, and is in the main 
of an interrogative tenor; but on several details I am happy to 
find myself in accord with the judgment of that careful scholar. 
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Mapavafa, 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 


PROF. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


HERE are several problems connected with this expression. 
It is certain that we have before us a transliteration of two 
Aramaic words, and that the first syllable is "¥= Lord. Everything 
else is, in fact, subject to doubt. No consensus of opinion has yet 
been reached as to the proper pronunciation of the Greek letters, the 
accuracy of the transliteration, the form and meaning of the original 
Aramaic words, the significance of the expression, and the reason for 
its presence in this context. 

The eight letters occur in &, A, B, and C, but, as the words are not 
divided, and accents and breathings are not indicated, no light is 
thrown by these manuscripts on the peculiar difficulties of the case. 
F (Augiensis Cantabrigiensis, ix.) and G (Boernerianus Dresdensis, 
ix.) write papavvafa. Among the uncials provided with accents and 
breathings we notice the following types of tradition : 

papavaba, M (Londinensis, ix.) ; 6 minuscules according to Scriv- 
ener support this reading. 

papavaba, E (Petropoli.anus Caesarius Muralti, ix.). 

papay 46a, D™* (editor of Claromontanus, ix.) and L (Angelicus 
Romanus, ix.). 

papay 40a, B® (x. or xi.). 

_ Three minuscules, according to Tischendorf ed. vii., give papavaa. 
The mara thana of r (Monacensis Vet. Lat., vi.) is probably a scribal 
error. The other codices of Vetus Latina, d, e, and f, have maranatha 
as one word ; so also codex Amiatinus of the Vulgate. 

Which, if any, of these readings should be accepted as presenting 


the true pronunciation? was preferred by Lachmann, 


Tischendorf ed. vii., Grimm, and Thayer, in the Lexicon. Mapay d0a 
was accepted by Rec., Griesbach, Tischendorf ed. viii., Tregelles, and 
Westcott and Hort. Were this a question that could be determined 
on the principles ordinarily applied by the textual critic of the New 
Testament, the choice would undoubtedly lie between these two 
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readings; for E has no independent value, and B® is later, stands 
alone, and is, if anything, less difficult. But in the case of foreign 
words where only accents and breathings are concerned, those prin- 
ciples find little or no application. The copyists of the ninth cen- 


tury no doubt faithfully reproduced the traditional pronunciation, but 


nothing vouches for its correctness ; a better informed man in the 
eleventh may have written the words more correctly. 

In this instance, they were probably all wrong. It seems necessary 
to reject every accented text that is known to us, ancient or modern, 
written or printed. Paul de Lagarde, indeed, went so far as to 
declare: “Auch Cor. a 16, 22 muss man papay 464 schreiben oder 
auf den Ruhm ein verstandiger Mann zu sein verzichten” (Ges. Adbh. 
1866, p. 39). This appears to me also to be what Paul would have 
written, if he had penned the words in Greek and supplied the 
accents and breathings. Nevertheless the judgment is somewhat too 
sweeping. For Wellhausen is quite a sensible man, and yet he thinks 
that the words should be written papdva 64 (quoted by Néldeke, Gore. 
gel. Anz., 1884, p. 1023), and Noldeke himself, who regards this as 
probable (l.c.), has no superior as an Aramaist. Both forms, how- 
ever, imply the rejection of the traditional texts on the ground of 
subjective judgment. 

The accuracy of the transliteration was doubted by Luther, who 
thought the Aramaic words were MV QM, and by Bullinger, who 
imagined that the original was NPV", as one word. Concerning 
Luther’s view it is sufficient to quote the remark of Cornelius a 
Lapide, “ longe distat FAVS ONS a maranatha”; and there is no 
such word as Bullinger’s synonym for O°}. The idea was probably 
suggested by Paul of Burgos, whose doubts, however, were of a more 
radical nature. He thought that the word was a mixture, due to 
ignorance, of three words, viz. and which he 
explained as NAN OW"). But it is not very likely that either 
Paul himself or any of his disciples should have been so incompetent 
as to twist into or papavada ; besides, 
Buxtorf and Levy are probably right in pointing N#V3W and deriving 
this word from VW. 

In the reaction against these suppositions, modern scholars have 
well nigh universally assumed that the transliteration is absolutely 
correct. It has become the postulate even of the various conjectural 
divisions of the word-complex, that Paul must have accurately repro- 
duced in Greek letters the sound of the Aramaic expression. Bill- 
roth, indeed, propounded the notion that Paul wrote the two words 
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in Aramaic to show his familiarity with that language (Kommentar, 
1833). But such display of linguistic knowledge would not be in 
harmony with the apostle’s character. For purposes of identification 
we know that he deemed a few words written in Greek with his own 
hand sufficient (2 Thess. iii. 17). A desire to have his strongest 
denunciation of the Palestinian opponents understood only by them 
might be conceived of as a motive for couching it in Aramaic letters, 
were it not that we should then expect the preceding words, particu- 
larly dvaBeua, to be also in the Aramaic. Hence Billroth’s view has 
been generally discarded. 

Nevertheless, I do not believe that the transliteration is altogether 
perfect, and I deem it quite within the bounds of probability that 
another man than Paul made it. In the LXX alpha is used to 
represent a number of Hebrew vowel sounds. Initial S*wa is, I 
think, more frequently reproduced by an alpha than by an epsilon, 
‘apapaios ; in “WIW Yevaap, OMIM) NaGavayr, ef al, medial ¥wa is 
rendered in the same way. Nor is this to be explained by “die 
Neigung, den Lautwerth des 8*wa mobile dem folgenden Vocal zu 
conformiren” (Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., p. 8). For we 
also meet such transliterations as risow SapovnA, 
MVD Papaw. Hateph s*gdl is repre- 
sented by alpha in "Apoppaior, e¢ a/.; s*gdl by alpha in 
“WZ in the Aramaic portion of 
Ezra Aavaio ; and even séré by alpha in play Apexa- 
cas (beside Lucian’s Eyexxaces) Josh. xviii. 21; e¢ a/. Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Symmachus transliterate in the same manner; in 
Theodotion’s version of Daniel sxxvnos appears as BaAracap. 
paxa, and possibly "315°" paBBov, show that the New Testament 
writers were no more accurate. The author of James was as good 
a Jew, and, no doubt, as familiar with Aramaic, as Paul, yet he wrote 
ZaBaw8 for MID¥. We are not warranted by the facts in tacitly 
assuming that every alpha in papavafa represents a pathah or a 
kames, whether the Greek letters were written by Paul or by another 
man. bBillroth’s reason for supposing that Paul wrote the words 
originally in Aramaic characters does not commend itself. 

But there is another that naturally suggests itself. It is not probable 
that the formula originated with Paul. Even if his state of mind, 
when he penned the words, bordered on the psychical condition of 
the glossolalist, as Edwards maintains (Commentary, 1885), a familiar 
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phrase would be more likely to suggest itself than one absolutely 
new. This formula solemnis presumably had its origin in the mother 
church. The founders of the Christ party may have brought it to 
Corinth (so Schmiedel, Hand-Commentar, 1891, p. 173), and used it 
to express their longing for the Lord’s return and their equally ardent 
desire for the punishment of the law-abolishing pseudo-apostle at the 
parousia. If Paul had in mind the leaders of this party, who could 
claim to have had personal relations with the Christ whose return 
they expected, there would seem to be a remarkable appropriateness 
in his adding to the anathema designed to be read by the whole 
church, as a solemn prayer and warning especially intended to strike 
the eye of some of these opponents, their own favorite formula, 
thereby to arouse their conscience and to bear witness to his own 
unwavering confidence. Some zealous disciple of Paul may then be 
supposed to have transliterated the words for the benefit of his party 
with neither more nor less accuracy than was the wont of his country- 
mén in such matters. 

As regards the form and meaning of the Aramaic words, the follow- 
ing suggestions have been made : 

ROWS HAG, or ‘O Kvptos ‘O Kipios mapa- 
yéyovey ; so Schol. Cod. 7, 49, 19 resp., also Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Theodoret, Theophylact, Erasmus, Field (Otum Norvicense, iii. 
1881, p. 110 ff.), Payne Smith (Zhesaurus Syriacus, 1883, col. 
2205), Kautzsch (Grammatik, Nachtrige, p. 174). 

The views of Paul of Burgos, Luther, Bullinger, and Calvin, agreeing 
in the supposition of a VQ" in the original, have been referred to 
above. 

REN NIV = Our Lord will come ; so Grimm, ef ad. 

NON PWS = Our Lord cometh ; so Buxtorf, p. 1248. 

RMS [YS = Our Lord cometh ; so Kautzsch, Gramm., p. 12, e¢ al. 

REY NIV = Our Lord, come! So, following a suggestion of Bick- 
ell’s (Z. f. Kath. Th. viii. 1884, p. 403 note), Wellhausen (l.c.) ; 
Noldeke (I.c.) ; Weizsacker (Afos¢. Zeitalter, 1890, p. 602) ; Schmie- 
del (1.c). 

NF =O Lord, come! So Siegfried, Z. w. 1885, p. 128. 

RON [>= Our Lord is the sign; so Klostermann, Prod/eme, 
p. 220 ff. 

PAIN “Vd = A Lord art thou; so Hofmann, Kommentar, ad loc. 

So far as the language is concerned, there is no objection to under- 
standing the verb as a preterite. This view, however, scarcely affords 
a satisfactory explanation of the sequence of ideas. There is no 
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natural transition of thought from the dvafeya to the greeting; for 
neither “the Lord came and gave us authority to anathematize ” nor 
“the Lord came, and therefore there is no excuse for not loving him” 
seems suitable. Payne Smith explains: “ Dominus noster venit, jam 
manifestatus est, quae verba pro forma anathematis minime habenda 
sunt, sed gaudium fidelium in Christi incarnatione exprimunt” (l.c.). 
But how is it conceivable that such a sudden outburst of joy should 
have immediately followed the sad and solemn anathema? Besides, 
the incarnation is seldom, if ever, referred to at all in Paul’s writings, 
while the coming of Christ in the sense of his return from heaven 
meets us in every epistle. 

The smoothest rendering of the two words would perhaps be gained 
if we were free to interpret the verb as referring to the future and to 
translate, “ The Lord will come.” But, as Nestle well says, “Wenn 
aa das aramiaisch-syrische Perfectum NPN, NMS ist, kann es kaum, 
‘man mochte fast sagen unmdglich, diese prasentisch-futurische Be- 
deutung haben” (7h. Stud. aus Wiirtemberg, v., 1884, p. 187). It 
has been defended as a perfectum propheticum, but the genius of 
the Aramaic is averse to the use of this perfect. In almost every 
instance where the Hebrew has a perfectum confidentiae, the Targua 
has either an impf. or a participial construction. In Isa. v. 13, it is 
doubtful how the interpreter understood his text. In the Aramaic 
inscription, Corpus Inscr. Sem., pars secunda, tomus I, fasc. 2, No. 
149, found in Egypt and probably belonging to the fourth century 
B.C., the JN) may not be governed at all by the ID preceding it by 
several illegible lines, and would at most be a futurum exactum. The 
preference for a participial construction is well illustrated by the very 
passage, Phil. iv. 5, ‘O xvptos éyyvs, so often quoted in behalf of this 
view, which the PeSitta renders maran karibh hi. 

In spite of his consciousness that it is well nigh impossible to 
defeid this ‘‘prasentisch-futurische Bedeutung,” Nestle falls back 
upon it at the close of his article, declaring: ‘da dieselbe Formel in 
der neuverOffentlichten Quelle (Avdaxy) einfache Umschreibung von 
dxpt ob €AOy 1 Kor. xi. 26 ist, kann es auch xvi. 22 nicht wohl anders 
gefasst werden” (l.c.). That papavafa in Ardayy is a simple para- 
phrase of dxpe ob Ay, is a gratuitous assumption. There is nothing 
in the context to indicate that the author of Avdayy thought of Paul’s 
words. And what kind of paraphrase would papava$a be of dype ov 
€\0y? ‘The idea of “coming” is the only thing the two expressions 
have in common. I agree with Nestle that “die Beziehung auf die 
Parusie ist immer noch das wahrscheinlichste” ; but only by assum- 
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ing, against Nestle, that the verb is in the imv., can I find such a 
reference to the parousia. 

Klostermann renders: “ Whoever kisseth not the Lord, let him be 
anathema ; our Lord is the sign.” That the brotherly kiss was given 


at the supper, we know from Justin (Afo/. i. 65); but that a formula - 


was used in administering the kiss, and that papavafa was such a 
formula cannot be proved. Besides, how can the Lord be kissed, 
and how can he be a sign at the supper? If the Lord is kissed when 
a member of the church is kissed, is not rather the kiss a sign of the 
recognition of his presence ? 

Hofmann’s translation seems to me to introduce an irrelevant 
thought ; it is not certain that the final a in the 2nd masc. sing. was 
pronounced at the time this was written, and the silent 8*wa could 
not have been represented by an alpha. The last objection holds 
true also against Siegfried, who tentatively proposed 8F) "V9, though 
I agree with this scholar in the general conception of the expression. 

“Grimm, Kautzsch, Wellhausen, Néldeke, and Schmiedel assume 
that the first word ended with an aleph. It is true that in Ezra, 
Daniel, Jonathan, and Onkelos, the suffix is invariably written 3, and 
the analogy of and points to (or The 
maran ’etha of the PeSitta cannot, of course, be urged against this 
view. But neither is it possible to infer from NIN"VS (Talmud Babhi, 
Nedarim 50 a) that the closing vowel was retained by Palestinian 
Christians in the first century. In the fourth or fifth century a.p. 
(Noldeke in 1868 assigned the fragments to the fourth century, 
ZD.M.G. xxii., 523 ff.; in 1887 to the fifth, Semitische Sprachen, p 
33), the Aramaic-speaking Christians of Palestine and Persea seem to 
have dropped. the final vowel in some instances. The simple dan 
occurs, ¢.g. Gal. ii. 4 (J. R. Harris, Biblical Fragments from Mt. 
Sinai, 1890), while Ezra, Daniel, Jonathan, ead Onkelos invariably 
write 80, and the character of the translation forbids the assumption 
of dependence upon the PeSitta. The question is thus left open, and 
may be determined by the second word. If this was 3 m. s. pf. Peal 
NNN, it is scarcely conceivable that the important first aleph should 
have been dropped either in pronunciation or in writing, and if this 
aleph is represented by the Greek alpha, there is nothing in the text, 
and, as we have seen, nothing in the language, to force the assumption 
of a suppressed final aleph of the first word. If, on the other hand, 
it was 2 m.s. imv. Peal, we shall see that there is no necessity for 
supposing a suppression of its initial vowel. 


The interpreters who understand the verbal form as an imperative 
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all take for granted that this imperative was SF. 7a is, indeed, the 
regular form in the Edessene, and the aleph is constantly omitted in 
the Neo-Hebraic writings. It is also quite possible that in later 
Babylonian Aramaic this aleph, while retained in writing, was slurred 
over in pronunciation, as is the aleph of the imv. prim. rad. hamz. 
after a wa or fa in Arabic. But it is significant that even in 
the Edessene the aleph was both written and pronounced in the 
majority of pe aleph verbs, and that, according to a private com- 
munication from Professor Harris, the initial aleph appears in the 
imv. of both ’e¢ha and ‘eza/ in the recently discovered Syriac gospels. 
It is never omitted in the Mandzean scriptures. 

Of far greater importance, however, is the fact that in this verb 
the aleph of the imperative was written and pronounced at the time 
the book of Daniel was supplied with vowel points (cf. Dan. iii. 26 
MN), and also when the Targums were committed to writing (cf. e.g. 
NIV in Onkelos Gen. xix. 32; xxxi. 44; xxxvii. 13; Ex. iii, 10; 
Num. x. 29; xxii. 6, 17; xxiii. 7, 27; xxiv. 14, and Jonathan to 
Jud. xi. 6; xix. 11; 1 Sam. ix.5; xiv. 1,6; xvii. 44; xx. 11; 2 Sam. 
xiv. 32; 2 Kings v. 5; x. 16; Isa. xxii. 15 ; Jer. xl. 4; Ez. iii. 4, 
11; the yod being especially valuable as indicating that aleph was 
vocalized). 

In the Samaritan Pentateuch this initial aleph of the imperative is 
also preserved. It generally appears as “TIN. But APN also occurs, 
as in Num. xxii. 17, where it is adopted by Vollers, Num. xxiv. 14, 
where it is found in the Nablus Mss. and the London Polyglot, and 
Num. xxii. 6 in one Ms. 

Kautzsch’s objection to SMN as an imv., that “M8 would be 
expected, has been withdrawn with the remark, that “ targumisch 
auch NMIN und NMS allerdings unter zweifelhafter Aussprache vor- 
komme.” Siegfried, who communicates this (l.c.), expresses my own 
observation when he says: “nur fiir SPN haben wir Beispiele mit 
der Bedeutung des Imperativ gefunden.” But when he continues: 
“der obige Imperativ wird auch zu 8 verkiirzt in den haufigen 
Formeln “Mt 8M, DW NM,” I fear that he has not only gone outside 
the Targumic, but also outside the realm of Palestinian Aramaic. 
Even in the Evangeliarium this imperative is regularly written NPN 
(cf. Noldeke, Z.D.4.G. xxii. 1868, pp. 467 and 497). No passage 
has yet been adduced where in undoubted Palestinian Aramaic the 
initial aleph of the imperative of NPN has been dropped. 

As to the uncertainty of the pronunciation of SPV in the Targums, 
- Kautzsch is unquestionably right. Berliner’s ed. of Onkelos, as a 
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rule, prints the imperative NPN. But in Gen. xxxvii. 13 it appears 
as RIV. This is also the vowelling of the word in Ex. iii. 10 in the 
recently discovered Codex Socini 84. From the extracts given by 
Kautzsch (Aitteilung, 1893), this codex seems to be so far superior 
to the previously known editions as to’suggest the query whether this 
is not, after all, the earlier and truer pronunciation. The greater 
authority and the higher age would still remain with the Massoretic 
_ punctuation of Ezra and Daniel, and the probable development, that 
from hatéph s*gdl to séré. Mapay 464 would, in this case, have 
come from an Aramaic 

The case of MarOaios = quoted by Noldeke (1.c.), to show 
that the initial & may have been early dropped, indicates, no doubt, 
the tendency in this direction. But there may have been special 
reasons for this change. Proper names, which so often mirror indi- 
vidual taste, are more readily influenced by linguistic tendencies than 
verbal forms are. 

Nestle’s only objection to an imperative in this case he states as 
follows : ‘‘ Nach meinem Gefithl miisste in diesem Fall ganz entschie- 
den das Verbum voraus-, der Vocativ nachstehen”’ (I.c.). There are 
few men whose feeling I would more readily trust than Nestle’s in a 
question of this kind ; but the facts force me this time to dissent. It 
is true that in Rev. xxii. 20 the PeSitta reads “2 marya Yesu’. But in 
Matt. viii. 21, 25, xiv. 30; Luke xi. 1, xiii. 8; John iv. 15, 49, xiv. 8, 
not to mention numerous other passages, the vocative precedes, and 
the imperative follows, and in John xi. 34 the very form ma@ran ¢a 
occurs. If, in this case, the addition of another imv. has caused 
maran to take the first place, the addition of Yes«‘ in Rev. xxii. 20 
may have pushed the @@ to the front. In view of TM aos ps) 
(Dan. iii. 9), even that is doubtful. This last passage is of more 
importance than the others, since in the New Testament the order 
of the words in the original may have determined the translator. 

However the verb is understood, it is more in harmony with the 
genius of the English language to render the noun “the Lord,” or 
“O Lord,” respectively, than “our Lord.” For while the nun is the 
suffix, and not nun heemanticum, as Castelli supposed, the conscious- 
ness of the pronoun was probably obscured early, the case being 
parallel to the Hebrew sts, the Phoenician “Mops (BaaAris), the 
Philistine marna, the Arabic rabdi, the modern madonna, notre 
dame, monsieur, ray lord, mynheer. The effect of this tendency 
upon the writing of vaddi [without the y], and upon the pronuncia- 
tion of monsieur, mylord, suggests an additional ground for suppos- 
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ing that the final aleph in 83°35 may have been dropped quite early, 
: first in pronunciation and then in writing. 

In order to understand Paul’s reason for introducing in this con- 
nection a prayer for the parousia, his constant yearning to be with 
the Lord is scarcely sufficient. Something is expected of the return- 
ing Christ, and there is some connection between his coming and 
the anathema. A thought of vengeance is most suitable. From 
both epistles it is abundantly clear that the Christ party, in their 
determined opposition to Paul, subjected him to many indignities. 
Even if the insult referred to in 2 Cor. ii. 5-11, vii. 7-15, was inflicted 
upon him at his second visit, there was, no doubt, sufficient cause 
already for keen resentment. Nor is it apparent that Paul, with his 
advanced views, could fully appreciate the position of his conserva- 
tive brethren and altogether dissociate moral turpitude from deep- 
rooted prejudice or intellectual obtuseness. 

But his generous forgiveness of personal affronts makes it difficult 
to believe that he prays for revenge for himself. Rather is it a prayer 
that the Lord may avenge himself upon his enemies. That he con- | 
nected the thought of vengeance with the parousia is evident from 
2 Thess. i. 8 ef a/. It is true that he regarded sickness and death as 
the consequences of unworthily partaking of the Lord’s supper (1 Cor. 
xi. 30) and physical death as the result of solemnly delivering a man 
| _ to Satan (1 Cor. v. 5), but in these cases he conceived the divine pur- 
pose to be, that Christians “‘ may not be condemned with the world,” 
and that “the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord.” Con- 
cerning the “ ministers of Satan,” to whom he refers in the passage 
before us, he cherishes no such hope. Let them be put under the 
ban, and let the returning Christ, whom they love not, destroy them ! ! 
This seems to be the connection of thought. 

Nevertheless it would be wrong to look upon maranatha as a for: 
t mula of excommunication. This was the idea of the reformers. Even 
Calvin, as an interpreter facile princeps among them, held dydbena 
papavaa to be synonymous expressions like 6 This 
view is impossible since the discovery of the Avdayy. The prayer in 
chapter x. closes : 

*ENOérw xdpis kal mapedOérw 6 kdopos ovros. 
‘Ncavva rH vig AaBls. 
Ef ris &yibs ef Tis weravoelrw. 
Mapavadd. 
Its occurrence in this passage has led to the supposition that Paul 
remembered papavaQa as a liturgical formula used at the Lord’s 
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supper (Weizsacker, Apost. Zeitalter,602). If this simply means that 
he had heard the prayer at some agape, that is very probable. For 
at these common meals it was customary to bring to mind the return 
as well as the death of Christ (1 Cor. xi. 26; Luke xxii. 16, 18). 
From the Avdaxy it would even appear as if the parousia was remem- 
bered more constantly on these occasions than the death, since the 
latter is not referred to, while the former is suggested by the expec- 
tation of a passing away of the present world (cf. also chapter xvi.), 
the hail to the coming Messianic king, the call for immediate repent- 
ance, as well as by the papavafa, which Paul Sabatier well explains as 
“le résumé de tous leurs ardents désirs ” (Za Didaché, 1885, p. 107), 
and, I might add, by the unmistakable paral/elismus membrorum. 

If, on the contrary, Weizsacker’s words imply that the expression 
had already become a standing eucharistic formula, that is quite 
unlikely. The words immediately following the prayer in Acdayy, 
Tots rpopyrats émitpérere edyaptorety doa show how much 
wa left even then to spontaneity and inspiration ; and a comparison 
of the words to be uttered at the eucharist according to Aidaxy with 
the formulas occurring in the New Testament (cf. my article, “The 
Character of Christ’s Last Meal,” in this JourNaL, vol. xi. 1892, 
p- 18 ff.) makes evident the impossibility of tracing such a straight 
line of development as Bickell assumes (Messe und Passah, 1872, 
Z. f. Kath, Th., 1884, p. 404 ff.). 

Schmiedel regards papavaGa in Acdayy as “ unverstandene Formel, 
und eben deshalb schwerlich so alt, dass man es bei P mit Wzs. 602 
fiir Reminiscenz an das Abendmahl halten diirfte” (l.c.). It may 
well be that some Gentile converts used the phrase without knowing 
its meaning. But it is scarcely conceivable that a word of prayer, so 
appropriate to the occasion, should have been introduced into the 
service by one who was ignorant of its true import, or that its signifi- 
cance should have been lost between Paul and the author of A:dayy. 
To me, at least, it appears highly probable that in the circles where 
this writer moved, Aramaic was no mystery. 

If the phrase, nevertheless, should have become unintelligible, it is 
difficult to see how that would militate against its age. How old it is 
and how widely it spread in the early church, we do not know. But 
it is quite permissible to suppose that it started as a spontaneous 
prayer among the Galilean disciples ; that it was often used when in 
their common meals they remembered the Lord who had died for 
them, and would come again; that the men who had listened to 
Jesus in his lifetime, and who had come to Corinth with letters of 
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recommendation from the church in Jerusalem, frequently used it in 
their prayers and at the agapes ; and that the churches which main- 
tained most strongly the authority of the Twelve gave it a place in 
the prayer following their love-feasts. 

There is no evidence that it was Paul’s custom to use it at the 
Seizvov kvptaxov, though he may have become familiar with the phrase 
on such an occasion. If it was known at all in Johannean circles, 
it is possible that the prayer, once equivalent to the épyxov, xupte Inood 
(Rev. xxii. 20), while still apprehended in a general way, no longer 
expressed the hope of a visible return, but rather the desire for a 
spiritual presence, as is the case in the Fourth Gospel. Finally, it 
may have gained currency also among those who had only a vague 
idea of its meaning, even as many an uncomprehended Abba, Hal- 
lelujah, Hosanna, Amen, and Sela has graced the speech of pious 
Christians since. Although the connection of this custom with the 
phenomenon of glossolaly is, in all probability, far more remote than 
Dean Plumptre thought, his beautiful words, quoted by Edwards 


(1.c.), still have a certain degree of relevancy as regards this class 
of worshipers : 


“The spirit came upon us. From our lips 
Burst the strange mystic speech of other lands. 
We too cried Abba! Lord of Sabbaoth! 
We too could raise the Hallelujah chant, 
And from our feeble tongues in wondrous tones, 
As of the voice of trumpet loud and long, 
The mighty Maranatha smote the air.” 
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On the Text of Amos v. 26; vi. 1, 2; vii. 2. 


CHARLES C. TORREY, PH.D. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


N Amos v. 26 the Massoretic pointing of the two nouns M30 and 
]"D is very troublesome. If we have here names of Babylonian- 
Assyrian gods, as most recent authorities conclude, it is remarkable 
that our text should point both according to the form wp, which, 
at least in the case of [1"5 (Keéwan), certainly cannot have repre- 
sented the actual pronunciation. If, on the other hand, we suppose 
these to be common nouns, meaning respectively ‘tabernacle’ and 
‘ pedestal,’ or something of the kind (cf. W. R. Smith, Zhe Prophets 
of Israel, p. 400 f.), the forms chosen are still remarkable, from the 
standpoint of etymology. 
Nor has it been found easy to explain the Massoretic reading simply 
on the theory that the original pronunciation was lost. Various con- 
jectures have been made; for example, G. Hoffmann (2.4.7. W,, 
1883, p. 113) suggested that FSD may have been thus pointed 
(“als nomen actionis”) after the analogy of 75; the pointing in 
the case of the latter he makes no attempt to explain, though regard- 
ing the word as a corruption of the name of the deity Keéwan. So 
previously G. Baur, Der Prophet Amos, 1847, p. 369. 

For the attempt to connect Greek xiwv with 713, see Muss-Arnolt’s 
“Semitic Words in Greek and Latin,” in Zransactions of the Amer. 
Philol. Association, 1892, p. 74 f. 

There is a noticeable lack of evidence that the Massoretic pointing 
of these words is connected with any old or well-established tradition. 
The LXX read neither word in this way, and the testimony of the 
other early versions is for the most part either doubtful or squarely 
opposed to the Massoretes. FUDD has the solitary support of the 
Targum, For besides Targum there is the testi- 
mony of Aquila, Symmachus, ywotv (notice, however, that according 
to Jerome their reading was chion). 

It seems to me pretty certain that for the form of these two names 
in our present text we are indebted to the misplaced wit or zeal of 
the Massoretes. It is the familiar trick of fitting the pointing of one 
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word to the consonant skeleton of another, as in MAAWD, bis, nap, 
and so on. In this case, the pointing is taken from the word Pip, 
‘abomination.’ Cf. 1 Kings xi. 5, 7, PW substituted for ovo 
(false gods), cf. LXX and vs. 33; Ezek. vii. 20; Dan. ix. 27, xi. 31, 
xii, 11, DBD PIPW etc. for BAW SPD (cf. Nestle in Z 4. 7. W, 
1884, p. 248) ; and many other passages. It is quite likely that the 
traditional pronunciation of P35 (Sakkuth?) may have first suggested 
iP to some one. Of course the interpretation that sees in this 
verse mention of foreign deities by name is already presupposed by 
the presence of the word 3335 in the text. . 


VI. 1, 2. The subject with which the prophet is dealing in this 
chapter — in fact, one of the most prominent ideas in all his prophecy 
—is the over-confidence of Israel. Verse 1* begins the attack 
afresh: “Woe to the easy-going, the confident among you!” and 
vss. 3 f. (however interpreted) continue in the same strain. But the 
intervening portion, 1°, 2, so far as it can be understood at all, 
seems to break the connection of thought most effectually, unless one 
avoids part of the difficulty by supposing the prophet to be speaking 
ironically. Verse 2 is hanging in mid-air; some of the best com- 
mentators cancel it as an interpolation, others enclose it in dashes, as 
a sort of parenthesis. No one has ever proposed even a passable 
translation of 1°. Making it refer to the rich nobility of Israel, as 
seems necessary, it is rendered: ‘“ The distinguished of the chief of 
the nations, and the house of Israel come to them” (whatever that 
may mean!). So far as I know, the only open rebellion against the 
text here (aside from Geiger’s conjecture, 135 for I83) is that of 
Wellhausen (Skezzen, v.), who fails to make anything out of ond WS}, 
and leaves a gap in his translation at this point. 

The trouble begins with: the awkward “aje3, after which there is 
hardly a word in the verse that seems to be in its proper place or 
admits of a natural translation. The fact is already sufficiently 
established that the LXX read here 12P3 (Vollers in 2.4.7.W,, 
1883, p. 267; cf. Geiger, Urschrift, p. 97; further attested by the 
Syr. Hex. gtaph(u); cf. Ephrem Syr., Comm. in loc.). 

The root ¥}3 occurs in the O. T. in two distinct usages: 1. with 
the signification ‘strike down, knock off’ (olives from the tree), 
Is. x. 34 5 Job xix. 26 (?) ; cf. also ¥)93 Is. xvii. 6, xxiv. 13. This 
was the verb understood here by the LXX (damerpvynoay, etc.), and 
as it occurs only in Piél, the form read was 159). 2. With the 
signification ‘ make a circuit, go around in course.’ The Qal occurs 
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in Is. xxix. 1 (used of the succession of feasts) ; the Hiph'll is used 
in the same way (a succession of festal days) in Job i. 5. The 
Hiphil is further used like 350, with a direct object, signifying ‘to 
go about’; e.g. Is. xv. 8. This |) is the verb originally intended 
in this passage, and the form was the Qal imperative plural 15)2), a 
form identical with that of the Piél perf. 3d plur., read by the LXX. 
Accordingly. 183) is to be read as imperative ; 5¥"1W" MN" is voca- 
tive; vs. 1 should end with 7™W. The translation: “Woe to 
the easy-going in Zion, and the confident in Samaria! Make the 
round of the foremost nations, and come to them, house of Israel ! 
Pass over to Calneh, and see; go on from thence to Hamath Rabba ; 
then go down to Gath of the Philistines; are ye fairer than these 
kingdoms, or is your territory more extensive than theirs? ”? 

For and IN3, see 2 Sam. v. 23; Is. lx. 4,5. Cf. with this use of 
FW" 1 Sam. xv. 21. Concerning the historical events and con- 
ditions alluded to in the passage, it is impossible to do more than 
conjecture. Our knowledge of the history of that time is only very 
fragmentary. The reverses just suffered by Gath, Calneh, and Hamath, 
to which Amos refers, may have been such as seemed important at 
the time, but were soon forgotten as far severer blows followed. The 
recent Assyrian campaigns had not been fruitless. To make verse 2 
refer to certain known conquests of Sargon (in which case it must be 
a later addition) is unwarranted. 


VII. 2. The present reading, Ox is gram- 
matically impossible. The tense of “VON) cannot be made to square 
with those immediately preceding. It is in these, however, that the 
trouble lies, as the context shows. MT) is out of place, for there 
can be no reference here to future time or to repetition of the action 
in past time (as in Judg. vi. 3; Num. xxi. 9, etc.). Wellhausen 
emends to Y"', and as this fails to remove the difficulty, substitutes 
D7 for ON, though remarking that the imperfect tense is regularly 
used with BW (Skizsen, v. 87). There is something wrong with 
DN, plainly. By simply reading all grammatical 
difficulties are removed, and the translation gained is that most 
favored by the context: “ But as they (the locusts) were about mak- 
ing an end of the herbage of the land, I said,” etc. Cf. m52n, VS. 4. 


1 Following Geiger’s emendation, which reads OMX OSM and transposes the 
suffixes at the end of vs. 2. It is not necessary to suppose, however, that the 
sense of the passage was wilfully perverted; 1> being misunderstood, the rest 
might easily follow. 
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The Displacement of John xiv. 


BENJAMIN WISNER BACON, D.D. 


OSWEGO, N.Y. 


HERE can scarcely be an attentive reader of the Gospel of 
John who has not been struck by the strange position occu- 
pied by the clause, “Arise, let us go hence,” at the end of ch. xiv. ; 
for instead of marking the conclusion of the discourse and the set- 
ting out on the walk from the scene of the supper to Gethsemane, 
as we should expect, it marks no change of action or scene what- 
ever. The address continues for two long chapters, followed by the 
farewell prayer (ch. xvii.), and not until ch. xviii. do we meet the 
statement we look for: ‘“ When Jesus had spoken these words, he 
went forth with his disciples over the brook Kedron, where was a 
garden, into the which he entered, himself and his disciples.” 
Passing over various theories intended to account for this singular 
phenomenon, all more or less unsatisfactory, we may summarize opin- 
ion as follows : — 
a) The traditional view. This assumes that the words are inserted 
here because the author of the Gospel remembered that in the 
course of this final address to the Twelve Jesus had proposed to 
leave the place, but, a new thought occurring to his mind, gave up, 
for the time being, the thought of removal, continued his parting 
instructions, and did not actually go forth until after the prayer 
(ch. xvii.). 
_ 6) Theories of various critics, differing in theological standpoint 

all the way from H. H. Wendt to O. Pfleiderer, who regard the clause 
as the insertion of an editor, or the author, on the basis of Mk. xiv. 42. 
Pfleiderer, ¢.g., suggests that possibly the author here laid down his 
pen, not expecting to say more of the discourses of the upper room ; 
but that subsequently determining to add the material of chaps. 
xv.-xvii., he omitted, on resuming, to strike out this concluding 
clause, or to remove it to the beginning of ch. xviii. Wendt sup- 
poses that the editor failed to appreciate the elliptical (?) construc- 
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tion of xiv. 31 (cf. xv. 25), and added this clause from Mk. xiv. 42 
to complete it. 

The fatal objection to the traditional view is, that it assumes a 
change of mind on Jesus’ part, which, even if we could regard such 
eo, of the psissima verba of Jesus as consonant with the 

cter of the Fourth Gospel, would be historically and psychologi- 
cally inconceivable under the circumstances of the fatal night. The 
circumstances, as outlined by all four of the evangelists, are substan- 
tially as follows : — 

In the house of a friend (let us suppose Mary, the mother of 
John Mark ; cf. Acts i. 13, xii. 12) in the city, Jesus, on account of 
the plots of his enemies, had secured by prearrangement' a place 
to keep the Passover-feast with the Twelve. Not trusting even all of 
these with the knowledge of the place of rendezvous, he had sent 
Peter and John on this day to meet a man in the city, to be known 
by special sign, who would guide them to the house where they 
should make ready (Mk. xiv. 12-16). Judas, the traitor, was thus in 
ignorance where to direct his posse, until the Twelve were actually 
together at the house ; nor was he able to find an excuse to depart 
on his despicable errand until toward the end of the meal itself 
(John xiii. 21-31% and parallels). But almost immediately upon the 
withdrawal of Judas, it would be obvious to Jesus that it was unsafe 


to remain longer at the house. To suppose that he courted the vio- 


lence of the hired bravos and kidnappers of Annas and Caiaphas, is 
utterly to misconceive the mood which prompted him to suggest the 
precaution of the swords (Lk. xxii. 38), as well as the prearrange- 
ments above noted, and wholly to misread the agonized prayer of 
Gethsemane. To the very last Jesus was seeking, “if it were pos- 
sible,” to escape the illegal violence, secret assassination or mob-law 
procurable by his enemies ; and if he had not sought it for himself, 
certainly he would have for the eleven. He must therefore have 
retired well in advance of the traitor’s return out of the city to the 
garden of Gethsemane, and cannot have changed his mind merely 
to prolong the conversation. 

If there be, in fact, any connection between the “ Arise, let us go 
hence ” of John and the similar saying of Mk. xiv. 42, we can assign 
no other motive than that assigned by Mark, “ Behold, he that betray- 
eth me is at hand.” It was not long till Judas and his posse arrived 


1“ Large upper rooms” furnished were not otherwise obtainable in Jerusalem 


at the Passover season. 
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at the house where he had left the Twelve, and found its inmates 
already retired for the night. The bird was flown, but their descent 
upon the house gave a further alarm. A “young man” (Mark, the 
son of the house ?), realizing the danger Jesus was in, sprang from 
his bed, and stopping not even to dress, but wrapping only the 
“Jinen sheet about his naked body,” ran in advance of the posse 
toward the mount of Olives, to warn the victim of his danger. He 
arrived just too late to help, escaping himself only by a_hair’s 
breadth (Mk. xiv. 51 f.). 

If such be substantially the story, how is it conceivable — how can 
we harmonize it with any possible condition of the Saviour’s mind — 
that some time after Judas had gone out he brought his discourse 
with his disciples to a conclusion with the words: “Arise, let us go 
hence,” but, upon a new thought entering his mind, or for some 
unassignable reason, gave up his idea of going, and continued at 
much greater length than before? If Jesus could calmly continue 
after this warning of imminent danger and proposal of flight, what 
of the disciples, who have just been told of the betrayal ? 

The supposition that we have here to do with an author relating 
his recollections with extraordinary accuracy of detail is thus incred- 
ible. But if not a fact preserved by memory, why does the strange 
clause here interrupt the context? Be it author, compiler, or editor, 
who for one reason or another inserts at this point his parallel to 
Mk. xiv. 42, there was a reason, and that reason it is our business 
to find, unless indeed we appeal to accident or fancy,—a tacit 
acknowledgment of inability to account for the facts. 

Our answer is, that a break of this kind, so obvious and at the 
same time so purposeless, is not the work of a single author, nor can 
it be even that of an editor or compiler, except by oversight or acci- 
dent. As the text now stands, the impression is irresistible that 
chaps. xv., xvi. are uttered on the way to Gethsemane. Except for 
the prayer (ch. xvii.), which cannot, of course, have been uttered 
in the street, this impression would persist until xviii. 1. Even a 


. careful editor should have put before xv. 1: “ Jesus nevertheless con- 


tinued and said,” etc. In short, the indications point to what a 


~ geologist might call a “ fault” in the literary strata, and, as the critic 


well knows, it is these “ faults” which reveal the literary history of a 
document. 

In this case, for reasons to be hereafter noted, our solution must 
approximate much more nearly to Wendt’s theory of editorial manip- 
ulation of Johannine, or quasi-Johannine, material, producing serious 
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dislocations here and there throughout the Gospel, than to that 


which, either from the pro- or anti-Johannine standpoint, insists upon 
the absolute unity of the Gospel. “ Accident,” whether in the form 
suggested by Pfleiderer, or as part of the history of the text, is not a 
solution with which we can rest satisfied, especially when the kin- 
dred phenomena throughout the Gospel are considered. 

Let us then first state and support our theory of the present 

“fault,” and afterward compare the rest. Our explanation is as fol- 
lows: The fourteenth chapter of John was originally, as its contents 
unavoidably impress us, the very last farewell address of Jesus to his 
disciples, fittingly concluding with the clause, “Arise, let us go 
hence,” which introduced the sublime, “ high-priestly” prayer of 
ch. xvii., uttered while all were standing (the usual attitude of prayer ; 
Lk. xviii. 11, 13; Mt. vi. 5) ready to go forth (xviii. 1). Chapters 
xv., xvi. are inserted too late, interrupting the connection, and should 
follow upon xiii. 20. 
' “Let our demonstration begin with that which may be supposed 
matter of common observation, viz.: that ch. xiv. is preéminently 
a last farewell, which more and more approaches the climax as it 
continues, until in vv. 25-31 the actual “farewell” (shalom = 
“peace,” “good-by”) is spoken and reiterated with loving insist- 
ence. Who can read this indescribably tender parting benediction : 
“Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid” —and not feel that this is the end?? What 
more appropriate connection can be conceived after this: “‘. . . as 
the Father gave me commandment, even so I do. Arise, let us 
go herice”’, than just what follows if we pass to the beginning of 
ch. xvii.: ‘These things spake Jesus; and lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, he said, Father, the hour is come...”? Who will not 
admit that this is better than to proceed, as the text now is, utterly 
without connection: “I am the true vine,” etc. 

But take a few individual passages, which seem specifically and 
positively to require this transposition. 

In xiv. 1-6 we have a full and explicit reply to the question of 
Simon Peter in xiii. 36,— this verse, with context, being, therefore, 
of course, inseparable from ch. xiv., — “ Lord, whither goest thou?” 
This question in turn is based upon xiii. 33, and is further supple- 


2 Luther’s comment is: “These are last words, as of one who is about to go 
away, and says good-night, or gives his blessing.” 
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mented by that of Thomas in xiv. 5. The rest of the chapter is 
occupied with the comfort and reassurance of the eleven for their 
personal deprivation in the removal of the Master’s visible presence. 
Jesus promises his spiritual self-manifestation to the disciples “ and 
not unto the world” (vs. 22; cf. xvii. g), a spiritual parousia. The 
question, then, “ whither goest thou?” has not only been put already 
in these very words, but it has been answe ed doubly, triply, and 
the answer explained at length ; the disciples have raised their objec- 
tions and these have been met ; and even the distress and fear conse- 
quent upon their full understanding of Jesus’ meaning have been 
hushed and comforted. How is it compatible with this, that in 
xvi. 5 we read: “ But now I go unto him that sent me; and none 
of you asketh me, Whither goest thou?” Can this come afeer xiii. 
36? The supporter of the traditional order will say (Weiss) : The 
sense of xvi. 5 is, “ None of you amy longer asketh me, Whither 
goest thou ; because now you understand.” But this interpretation 
is made impossible by vv. 16-29, in which the apostles are at first 
utterly perplexed to know what Jesus means: “ What is this that he 
saith unto us, A little while and ye behold me not, and again a little 
while and ye shall see me: and, Because I go to the Father? .. . 
we know not what he saith.” It is clear that the sorrow of vs. 6 is 
that not of clear knowledge, but only of vague apprehension on the 
disciples’ part. Jesus now awakens them gradually to the truth. 
He first breaks it to them in the “ parable” of the woman in travail, 
vv. 20-22, and finally, after vv. 25-28, they acknowledge: “ Now 
speakest thou plainly, and speakest no parable.” But the conclusive 
reason why we cannot permit ourselves to insert an unexpressed 
“any longer,” is that if the author had meant this he would have 
said it. He would have written: “None of you remembereth that 
I said,” etc., instead of suggesting that they might now ask again (?) 
a question already asked and answered. No, the asking and answer- 
ing of the question, “ Whither,” is to follow after xvi. 5; it cannot 
precede it. 

But note the progress of thought in xvi. 5-33. In vs. 5 the transi- 
tion is made from the general persecution of the world to the per- 
sonal loss the disciples are to experience. The climax is reached 
in vs. 32: “Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is come, that ye shall be 
scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave me alone: and yet 
I am not alone, because the Father is with me.” Now it is not an 
accident that the Synoptics place Peter’s passionate protestation of 
loyalty immediately after this mournful prediction of Jesus, expressed 
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by them in substantially the same terms. The relation is that of 
cause and effect. But where, in John, do we find Peter’s protest 
and Jesus’ reply? In xiii. 36-38, where only the proposed trans- 
position will reéstablish between it and the prediction of Jesus in 
xvi. 32 this true relation of cause and effect ; cf. John xvi. 31-33, xiii. 
31°-38 with Mt. xxvi. 31-35. 

Thus the whole progress of thought in John xvi. is a gradual 
unfolding to the disciples of the real nature of the impending calamity 
Jesus has in mind in speaking of his “going away.” Which now is 
the necessary historical order : first a perfectly clear and full discus- 
sion of the “whither” of Jesus’ going, and a soothing, stilling and 
comforting of all the sorrow and bereavement implied ; afterwards a 
gradual unfolding of the nature of the calamity meant and rousing 
of the sorrowing and lamenting (xvi. 6, 20, 32) till it reaches the 
highest pitch? Or must not this order be necessarily reversed, and 
sorrow come first and afterward comfort, even if we say nothing 
of the necessity of the disciples’ first understanding the full nature 
oi their “bereavement” (xiv. 18) before they can be comforted 
for it? 

I pass over minor difficulties due to the order of the present text, 
such as xvi. 17 f., after clear declarations like xiii. 33; xiv. 18, 28, 
etc., and proceed to a scrutiny of the section thus far neglected, the 
parable of “the true vine,” with its elaboration. 

The incongruity of the new subject in xv. 1 ff., after the solemn 
last farewell of xiv. 25-31, has been noted. The benediction should 
not be interrupted to make room for a point omitted in the sermon. 
However superior to rules of connection the Fourth Evangelist may 
be in a single instance here and there, he cannot be supposed to 
have designedly so arranged his material that the series of refer- 
ences in xiv. should connect with xvii., while the series of xv., xvi. 
should a/Z refer to ch. xiii. 

Let us then examine the structure and significance of the parable 
of the vine. What preceding context, if any, does it imply? In its 
very opening words we are called upon to supply an implied connec- 
tion. It is not an accident that instead of “I am the vine,” or “I 
am a vine,” as we should expect if the parable stood by itself, we 
have, “I am she true vine (4 dumedos and my Father is the 
husbandman.” It is by way of contrast with something else wont to 
be regarded as the vine of God, that Jesus declares that he and his 


disciples in their common life, abiding together in a true and con- | 


stant unio mystica, are the real vine which Jehovah nourishes to bear 
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him fruit in due season. We need only glance at Ps. Ixxx., and the 
various passages in the Old and New Testament where this favorite 
symbol is employed (Is. v. 1-7, Mt. xxi. 33-43, etc.), to see what is 
the contrast intended. That which is commonly assumed to be the 
vine of God, which, as a “ husbandman,” Jehovah brought forth out 
of Egypt, planted and nourished that it might bear him fruit, is the 
israel according to the flesh, the seed of Abraham. The ¢rwe vine of 
God, which will really bear him fruit, is the church of Christ, the 
Israel of God according to the spirit, the seed of Abraham by faith. 
In mystic solidarity with their Head they will live and grow and bear 
much fruit to the glory of the Father (vv. 1-8). But the condition 
of this unity and growth is the new commandment of ministering 
love, which Jesus has himself supremely exemplified. This alone 
must be the “ bond of perfectness ” (vv. 9-17). 

Now, if any allusion exists in the connection of these chapters to 
“the vine which Jehovah brought out of Egypt,” as 9 dAnOv7 in xv. 1 
seems to imply, the place to look for it is in the connection of the | 
Passover meal, which conimemorated this very event, more especially 
the ritual of “the cup after supper,” which we must suppose to have 
been followed, even if with some we regard this last supper of the 
Fourth Gospel as only a substitute for the true Passover of the 14th 
of Nisan. This is surely a better explanation of 4 dAnOwy than 
to fall to imagining wholly fortuitous occurrences in ch. xiv., such as 
“catching a glimpse of vineyards” (at night? ), or “tendrils of a 
vine creeping in at the window.” 

But how much closer and more apparent does the connection with 
ch. xiii. become, when we proceed to the application of the parable. 
The “bond of perfectness” in this unio mystica of the church, 
typified by the true vine of God, is to be mutual, self-abnegating, 
ministering love ; and we are not left merely to éufer the connection 
with that supreme act of divine condescension, the washing of the 
disciples’ feet, which occupies the first 17 verses of ch. xiii., but ch. 
xiii. first, as though looking forward to ch. xv., introduces it as a kind 
of sacrament of union consolidating the body of true disciples (vs. 8), 
explaining it as intended for a practical illustration of the rule: “ He 
that is greatest let him be servant of all”; then ch. xv. on its part 
refers back to it with its ‘“ Love one another even as I have loved 
you.” The progress of thought from xiii. 1-20 through xv. 1-17, if 
we leave out ch. xiv. and what appertains to it, is perfect. 

And if, descending from the general course of thought to par- 
ticulars, we ask, Where are all the data to which ch. xv. specifically 
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alludes ?— we reach the same result. Take vs. 3: “ Already ye are 


clean because of (&d with acc.) the word which I spoke (or have. 


spoken) unto you.” What word? The general understanding, even 
of the best commentators, is: the gospel, the gospel message in gen- 
eral. But the only reason we fail to see the true reference is that xv. 3 
is now so remote from xiii. 10: “ He that is bathed needeth not to 
wash but is clean every whit: and ye are clean, but not all.” If it 
had not been for the “ washing” here spoken of, there would be no 
pertinence in introducing the notion of “ c/eanness” into the parable 
of the vine. We should have had: “Already ye 4zve because of my 
teaching ; abide in me, as the branches in the vine.” The washing 
of ch. xiii. is associated with the doctrine of the growing zine, as 
baptism with the sacramental cup. Only thus can we explain the 
sudden mixture of metaphors. 

Take, again, the references in xv. 15, 20. Where has Jesus been 
speaking of the disciples as “ bond-servants,” and of himself as 
“Master” and “Lord”? When did he utter the “ word” he bids 
them “remember” in vs. 20? To both questions we must reply : 
In ch. xiii., “when he had washed their feet . . . and sat down again.” 
The references are obvious when compared; but who perceives 
them after xiii. 31-xiv. 31 have intervened ? In short, ch. xv. is 
intelligible after xiii. 1-20, and is, to say the least, very much less so 
after xiv. 31. But we have not scrutinized as yet that section of the 
discourse extending from xv. 18 to xvi. 4, and shall discover that 
here we have an important objection to meet as well as important 
corroborations of our theory. 

With vs. 18 the subject changes from the inward unity, life and 
fruitfulness of the church, conditioned on the solidarity of mutual 
ministering love, to the outward opposition it will encounter from the 
world — hatred, persecution, martyrdom — in which special help will 
be sent from the Father by the gift of the Spirit. With xvi. 5 we 
pass on to the immediate calamity that is to befall the church in the 
Master’s own martyrdom. Subjoining in turn to this the peroration 
(xiii. 31° ff.) and the chapter of farewell, with the succeeding farewell 
prayer (xiii. 36—xiv. 31, xvii.), we obtain a single discourse, steady, 
logical, progressive in its course of thought and substantially in 
harmony with the Synoptic tradition. 

For, widely as this differs from the Johannine, certain salient points 
of coincidence are often discernible, as in the case above cited of 
xvi. 32 f., xiii. 31-38, compared with Mt. xxvi. 31-35. We have, in 
fact, in Mt. x. 16-42 and its parallels (Lk. xii. 3-12, and portions of 
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_ the apocalyptic chapter, Mt. xxiv. = Mk. xiii.= Lk. xxi.) considerable 
fragments of a discourse on the future of the church in its conflict 
with the world, in which the distinguishing feature is the prediction 
of martyrdom before governors, councils and kings, with the promise 
of the Holy Spirit as an advocate to plead their cause, so that they 
need take no thought what answer to make. The discourse is wholly 
unrelated to the instructions to the disciples for their Galilean tour 
(Mt. x. 1-15); for this guarantees a cordial reception (cf. Lk. xxii. 
35 ff.), and “governors and kings” are not to be met in Galilean 
villages. It were better placed where fragments of it are found in 
Lk. xxi., mingled with the apocalypse, or perhaps best of all in the 
context of Lk. xxii. 35 ff. But place the discourse Mt. x. 16-42 
alongside of John xv. 18—xvi. 4, and their substantial equivalence is . 
unmistakable. The coincidence is not merely of meaning, but 
frequently extends even to verbal identity. Here we need call 
attention only to John xv. 18-25 = Mt. x. 16, 21 f.; John xv. 20= 
Mt. x. 24 f.; John xv. 26 f.= Mt. x. 19 f. (cf. Lk. xii. 11 f.); John 
xvi. 2 f. = Mt. x. 17, 21-23%, 28. 

But this identification has important bearings upon the question 
of the original form and order of John xiii—xvii.: and First, in cor- 
roboration of the connected logical sequence we have traced in 
John xv. f. We perceive now that the subject throughout xv. 18- 
xvi. 4 is the conflict of the church against the world. This follows 
naturally upon the subject of the internal unity and life of the church 
(xiii. 1-20, xv. 1-17), and in turn passes naturally over into that of 
the personal loss of the disciples and their consolation (xvi. 5-33, 
xiii. 31-xiv. 31). This is in accord with our natural feeling and prac- 
tice in putting first outward and general relations, afterwards those 
most intimate and personal. It verifies our conception of the struc- 
ture of chaps. xv. f. 

Secondly, we note that, while there are several close coincidences 
of thought and language between the discourse of John xv. f., and 
Mt. x. 16-42, the closest parallel of all is that of Mt. x. 40: “He 
that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me,” which we find zverdatim, not in John xv. f., but 
at the very point where we suppose the separation to have been 
made, viz., John xiii. 20. The only difference is that here, instead 
of “you,” we have “ whomsoever I send,” an abbreviation of Mt. x. » 
41, 42. Moreover, the passage, John xv. 15, which next to this one 
shows the closest verbal correspondence with Mt. x., is also found 
in John xiii. 16, and is repeated in xv. 20. In other words, to 
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obtain the complete Johannine counterpart of the discourse of 
Mt. x. 16-42, we must group together John xiii. 12-20 and chaps. 
XV., XVi. 

But, thirdly, our comparison with Mt. x. 16 ff. will go beyond a 
mere corroboration of the restored order, and will help us to an 
understanding of the process through which the present disorder 
has arisen. It furnishes an answer to the question which unavoid- 
ably presents itself to the reader of John xiv.: Whence, all at once, 
this term “ Paraclete” applied to the Holy Spirit? If the promise 
of the Holy Spirit as made by Jesus was primarily that of the Synop- 
tics (Mt. x. 20; Lk. xii. 11 f.), then no term could be more appro- 
priate to designate him who should teach them what to say when 
summoned before persecuting tribunals, than Paraclete, z.e. Advo- 
cate; whence the perfect suitableness of the term in the Fourth 
Gospel, if xv. 26 f. were the frs¢ mention. That further ministra- 
tions should be assigned to the same “Spirit of Truth” in the 
stbsequent mention (xvi. 7-15), is but natural; but the special 
designation can only be understood if the promise is made primarily 
as in the Synoptics and John xv. 26. Itis not intelligible in xiv. 16 if 
this come first, especially when accompanied by the distinguishing 
Gov, “ another.” We have yet to hear of the original. So far, then 
the correspondence is one more argument for an earlier place for John 
xv. But can John xiv. 15-17 stand in a context subsequent to John 
xv. 26 f.? This depends upon the interpretation we give the qualify- 
ing adjective “another.” If we adopt that which seems to be sug- 
gested by the context: “a second intercessor besides myself, my 
promise to plead for you being already given ” (vv. 13, 14), the author 
approaches very near the view of the writer of 1 John ii. 1, for whom 
the Intercessor or Paraclete is Jesus himself. But this can scarcely be 
said of the author of John xv. 26 ff., whose Paraclete is identical with 
the Advocate of the Synoptics, a Helper before earthly tribunals. 
Moreover, the connection of xiv. 15-17 with the surrounding context 
is thus seen to be of the very loosest, and the verses themselves both 
superfluous and objectionable. The comfort offered the bereaved 
Eleven is, that Jesus will come again to dwell with them in a spiritual 
parousia, a “manifestation unto them and not unto the world,” in 
contrast with the cruder earlier expectations. The gift of the inter- 
ceding Spirit (vv. 15-17), introduced in the midst of this, not only 
anticipates very awkwardly the promise of xv. 26 ff., but is confusing 
to such an extent that, notoriously, the reader cannot tell whether the 
Second or Third Person of the Trinity is spoken of. For those who 
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can find an interpretation of “another Paraclete,” which, on the one 
hand, maintains this necessary distinction (vs. 17), and, on the 
other, does not presuppose xv. 26 ff., it might be possible to main- 
tain the originality of vv. 15-17, and even the present order of the 
chapters, supposing other objections removed. Until this adequate 
interpretation is forthcoming, the verses must stand as a witness that 
the transposition of the chapters was not accidental, or was at least 
the occasion of editorial revision. For, unless we assume gratuitous 
interpolation, suggested by the mere resemblance of the functions of 
the Spirit to those assumed by Jesus in wv. 13, 14, it must appear to 
have been inserted to take the place of the promise of xv. 26 ff. 
and the Synoptics, referred to in xiv. 25 f. If the apparently implied 
application of the title “ Paraclete ” to Jesus himself be really present, 
we have even an important link connecting this editorial hand with 
the writer of the First Epistle. 


We are thus brought to the second and by far the most important 
part of our investigation. If the transposition has been made, what 
of it? The answer cannot be the short and easy one of “ Accident,” 
until, at least, we have scrutinized the whole Gospel to see whether it 
does not really furnish, as maintained by Wendt, repeated examples 
of an interruption of context subsequently resumed; so that the 
ordinary explanation—the Fourth Evangelist, a subjective writer, 
careless of the historical unities— becomes inadequate. The dif- 
ference between the work of such a writer and that of the compiler, 
manipulator or editor of existing oral and written material, is of 
course in the resumption. The subjective writer departs from the 
conditions assumed as well as the editor; but the unities are reés- 
tablished by the latter whenever and wherever he inserts the piece 
that should properly follow. 

Without feeling called upon to accept the theory of Wendt as a 
whole, we may readily and gladly recognize the evidence supplied in 
his valuable work (Lehre Jesu, Gottingen, 1886, I. Theil, pp. 215-311), 
that the discourses which form the substance of the Fourth Gospel 
are in reality in the nature of material which has been subjected to 
an unusually intimate process of editorial manipulation to adjust it 
to an ill-fitting frame. To this evidence our own discussion offers 
simply a supplement or contribution. The instances to be given are 
partly from Wendt, partly new. The first is as characteristic as any, 
and is found in the misfit of vv. 6-8, 15 in the Prologue. Thus 
vs. 14 reads: “The Word dwelt among us... /ui/ of grace and truth.” 
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Verse 16 follows: “For of his /udness we all received, and grace for 
grace; for... grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” I am convinced 
that in any other document than the Fourth Gospel, concerning whose 
unity, like the seamless coat, the saying of Baur has become an idol, 
the intervention here of vs. 15: “ John beareth witness,” etc., would 
be called the mutilation of an editor or interpolator. 

In like manner a scrutiny of vii. 15-24 will reveal the fact that it 
properly belongs in the connection of ch. v., probably after vs. 47. 
In any event, it is part of the argument concerning the law of Moses, 
precipitated, according to v. 1 ff., by Jesus’ healing of the man at the 
pool of Bethesda on the Sabbath. Verse 18 resumes the thought of 
Vv. 44; Vs. 19 refers to the attempt to kill him of v. 18; vv. 21 and 
23° refer to the healing, v. 8 f.; vv. 22, 23 justify the healing on 
the Sabbath by the law of Moses regarding circumcision. The 
separation, therefore, of vii. 15-24 from the discourse of ch. v., by an 
indefinite period of time, during which Jesus visits the Decapolis, 
performs the miracle of the loaves, teaches in Capernaum, and again 
goes up to Jerusalem at the feast of tabernacles, is simply impossible. 
The passage is decidedly more obviously displaced than chaps. xv. f. 

Again, at vs. 37 of the same chapter we ask: Is not this “last day 
of the feast” a later one than “the midst of the feast” (vs. 14) ? 
Why, then, do the officers of vs. 32 not report until vs. 45 ? What 
room for wv. 37-44 between? And why is Jesus, in viii. 12-20, on a 
seemingly different occasion (cf. vs. 20, though the occasion is given in 
the loosest and. vaguest way possible), still engaged with the same dis- 
cussion, on the same subject, with apparently the same interlocutors, as 
in both ch. v. and chaps. vi. and vii.? Cf. vv. 13, 17 ff. with v. 31 ff. ; 
vs. 14 with vi. 41 ff, vii. 27 ff.; vs. 15 f. with v. 22-30 and vii. 24. 

Still a different occasion is intended by the editor in viii. 21-59, 
although we have again the bare formula, as in vs. 12, “ Again he 
said unto them,” reminding us of the phrases which introduce the 
Ady. Nevertheless, the situation is the same (vs. 59), the circum- 
stances the same (vv. 37, 40, 44), the subject the same (whence the 
Christ is, vv. 23, 29, 38 ff.; whither he goes, vs. 21 f., cf. vii. 33-36 ; 
he seeks not his own glory but God’s, vs. 49 f., 54, cf. v. 44, vii. 18), the 
interlocutors the same (unbelieving Jews and Pharisees ; the exception 
in vs. 31 is erroneously made, — wv. 22 ff., 37, 40 ff., 44, 55, etc.). 

The Zogion (ix. 39-41) is introduced under circumstances which 
make the presence of the Pharisees well-nigh incredible. And yet 
here they are, inviting more of the same kind of rebuke as in viii. 
12-19. We might almost suppose the dialogue uninterrupted. 
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In ch. x. the fact that vv. 24 ff. are separated from the parables of 
the sheep in wv. 1-18 by narrative material which seems to indicate 
a disparity of months in time and a wholly different occasion, does 
not prevent Jesus from quietly continuing to speak about “ my sheep” 
(vv. 26 ff.), and assuming that his interlocutors are the same he has 
previously debated with (vv. 25, 32). 

But perhaps the most remarkable of these cases where the setting 
ignores the discourse, and vce versa, is in ch. xii. It is quite sur- 
prising, in view of the great. privacy observed in vv. 20-23, which 
seems to be maintained down to vs. 28, that suddenly in vs. 29 the 
ubiquitous multitude are at hand, witnesses not merely of the op Fa] 
(vs. 28), but even of the answer given in utmost privacy to Philip and 
Andrew (cf. vs. 34 with vs. 23; but see below). But it is still more 
surprising, when, after being told that “ Jesus departed and hid him- 
self from them,” and after the editor has moralized on the reason for 
the small effect of Jesus’ preaching (vv. 36°43), of a sudden, Jesus (in 
vs. 44) continues what he was saying about “the light,” “ believing 
on the light,” “walking in the darkness,” etc., all apparently as “a 
voice crying in the wilderness,” entirely without hearers ! 

_ In view of phenomena such as these, not to speak of a multitude 
of incongruities and incompatibilities of conception between various 
elements of the Gospel, one may well be disposed to require and look 
for some comprehensive explanation, even while withholding assent 
from that proposed by the able scholar whose work we have quoted. 
As a preliminary result may we not set it down as a proposition 
worthy at least of serious consideration: That the discourses of the 
Fourth Gospel were not composed for their present setting; but 
rather, like the Adya in the form given them in our Mt. and Lk., 
were given such a historical setting as the tradition or conjecture of 
the post-apostolic generation was able to frame ? The Gospel itself 
gives more than a hint of composite origin (xix. 35, xxi. 24), including 
both oral and written “ Johannine ” material (xxi. 24). May we not 
also hope, as the disjecta membra—if such they prove to be—of 
these marvellous discourses are brought into more logical sequence 
and unity, and placed side by side with the Synoptic tradition which 
they appear to paraphrase in a deeper, more esoteric sense, that 
thereby their true intent and origin may be found easier of determi- 
nation, and the relation of the discourses and the narrative within 
the Gospel, as well as the relation of both to the Synoptic tradition, 
may be the better understood ? It is in this hope that the present 
study is submitted. 
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1 Kings vii. 46. 


PROF. G. F. MOORE. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


HE columns which stood before the temple, together with the 
other bronze ornaments and utensils, were cast in the Jordan 
valley, mind The parallel passage, 
2 Chron. iv. 17, has MINT “3B. The latter word ("3) means 
‘thickness,’! and M33% in Kings is generally regarded as equivalent 
to it. So, quite literally, LXX., év r@ ris Targ., 
Jerome renders more specifically, in argillosa terra, and 
this interpretation is followed by most subsequent commentators.” 
Klostermann alone, so far as I know, finds this explanation unsatis- 
factory.® He rightly observes that in the context we require the 
name of a definite locality, not a description of the kind of earth of 
which Hiram made his moulds, and proposes accordingly to emend, 
‘in the red cave,’ —a conjecture which is hardly 
likely to find acceptance. There are other objections to the common 
interpretation. Apart from the fact that a bronze founder would 
hardly choose clay for his moulds, a writer who meant clay ground 
had no occasion to use such a singular expression. The translation 
of LXX. and Targ. is better. For the columns, at least, which we 
may suppose to have been cast by a process similar to our loam- 
moulding, it would be necessary to select a spot where there was 
considerable depth of earth, where the rock did not, as among the 
hills of Judah, lie close to the surface. The deep alluvium of the 
Jordan valley meets this requirement. But would ‘depth of earth’ 
be expressed in Hebrew by "39 or M33? At any rate, Kloster- 
mann’s objection holds against this interpretation also, unless we 
should render, “In the Jordan valley, . . . in the place where the 
earth is deepest, between Succoth and Sarethan.” ; 


11 K. vii. 26 (SD); the verb M5, ‘be thick,’ xii, 10; also NH. and Syr. 
Cap). 

2 AV., RV.; Cler., Ges., Then., ai. 

8 Siegfried-Stade set an interrogation point after the word. 
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From Joshua iii. 16 we learn that there was in the vicinity of Sare- 
than a town, Adam,‘ the name of which is in all probability preserved 
in the modern ed-Damieh, at a point where the main road from 
Central Palestine to Gilead has probably always crossed the river. 
The conjecture is not remote, that in PWIINT MAL, 1 K. vii. 46, we 
should recognize the name of this locality. For M33%3 we should 
then emend, or “at the crossing of Adam, 
between Succoth and Sarethan.” 

The vicinity of ed-Damieh would be a very suitable place for the 
work. Next to the necessity of finding a proper loam for the moulds, 
it would be essential to have a practicable road for the transportation 
of the heavy castings. We may assume, also, that the nearest point 
to Jerusalem in which these conditions were fulfilled would be 
selected. The plain of Jericho is excluded, because the steep and 
crooked way which leads up thence to Jerusalem would be wholly 
impracticable for moving the great columns. On the other hand, 
from the vicinity of ed-Damieh the Wady Far‘ah affords the easiest 
ascent from the Jordan valley to the height of the central range, 
along which a comparatively level road leads to Jerusalem.® 

If this conjecture be correct, it has an important bearing on the 
disputed question of the site of Succoth. Chiefly on the ground of 
1 K. vii. 46, combined with iv. 12, Robinson placed Succoth at 
Sakit, about nine miles south of Beisan ;’ while others, with Ritter, 
have supposed that there were two Succoths, one east of the Jordan, 
the other west of it. In 1 K. iv. 12 we read that one of the districts 
into which Solomon divided his kingdom included “Taanach and 
Megiddo, and all Beth-shean which is beside Sarethan below Jezreel, 
from Beth-shean to Abel-meholah, to opposite Jokmeam.”* This 
prefecture, therefore, included not only cities in the Great Plain, but 
the valley of Jezreel, Beth-shean, and places in the valley of the 
Jordan. The text of the verse is, however, in disorder. F"3 os 
Separs ANAS bux “WR is quite impossible; no 


4 The waters of the Jordan backed up as far as “WK 

5 The pronunciation of the proper noun is of course uncertain. 

6 The vicinity of Bethshean, where Sarethan is frequently supposed to have 
lain, is so far from Jerusalem that it would not be chosen, if a suitable place could 
be found nearer. 

1 Bibl. Researches*, iii. 309-312. The modern name is very variously written; 
see Kampfimeyer, ZDPV. xvi. 1892, p. 52. 
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Oid Testament writer can have described the position of Beth-shean 
in such a fashion. Either the words, "3A" SUN “WR, are mis- 
placed ;° or the preceding JNW M3 531 is corrupt ;” or both. It 
is peculiarly hazardous, therefore, to infer from this verse that Sare- 
than was very near Beth-shean, and that therefore Succoth, which is 
named with Sarethan in 1 K. vii. 46, must be sought in the same 
neighborhood. 

Against this is to be put not only Jos. iii. 16, but Jud. vii. 22, viii. 5. 
The Midianites fled through the valley “to Beth-shittah, to Sererah, 
to the brink of (?) Abel-meholah, near Tabbath.”" The verse is 
composite or heavily glossed, as the shifting construction shows. 
For ‘MX, most recent critics read PTS (1 K. xi. 26) ; the latter 
is identified with J" (2 Chron. iv. 17 cf. with 1 K. vii. 46). 
Here again it is named with Abel-meholah, as in 1 K. iv. 12. From 
this point Gideon crossed the Jordan to Succoth (Jud. viii. 5). 
Putting these things together, there is independent reason to believe 
that the Succoth of 1 K. vii. 46 was east of the Jordan on or near 
the Jabbok (Zerka) ; while Sarethan was west of the river, in the 
valley opposite Succoth. Between them was a ford by which the 
main road crossed the Jordan; and on the river, beside Sarethan, 
was a town ON. Here, if my conjecture is sound, “ at the crossing 
of Adam,” the bronzes for the temple were cast.” 


9 Originally, perhaps, belonging to Abel-meholah? Cf. Jud. vii. 22. 
10 The words are sufficiently suspicious; note also ps4 r'3% immediately 


-below. 


by Sax may ants sees ma cw 

12 | see that a somewhat similar conjecture has been made before; viz., that in 
1 K. vii. 46; 2 Chron. iv. 17, we should read a¢ the city of Adam (B7% YS); see 
Van de Velde, Syria and Palestine, ii. p. 323. By whom this suggestion was 
made, I have not found out. There is no mention of it apparently in recent com- 
mentaries or works on geography. 
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Did Amos approve the Calf-Worship — 
at Bethel ? 


PROF. LEWIS B. PATON. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


5 ND Jeroboam took counsel, and made two calves of gold; 
and he said unto the people, Go not up to Jerusalem any 
longer ; behold thine own God, O Israel, who brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt. . . . and this thing became a sin.” So writes 
the exilian editor of the Book of Kings (1 Ki. xii. 28-30). His 
verdict is the verdict of history. There can be no doubt that the 
decline of religion in the northern kingdom and the corruption of 
morals which hastened its fall were mainly due to the sensualizing 
of the idea of God which this cult of Jeroboam fostered. Viewing 
this incident in the light of its sequel, the historian is fully warranted 
in declaring that “ Jeroboam the son of Nebat made Israel to sin.” 
At the same time he recognizes that it was not Jeroboam’s intention 
to apostatize from the worship of Yahweh. The God whom he urged 
the people to worship at Bethel and Dan was no new deity, but the 


1 With the exception of these words the text of this, passage is hopelessly 
obscure. Verse 29 in the Massoretic text reads, “ And he set the one in Bethel, 
and the one put he in Dan,” but, according to v. 32, both of the calves were in 
Bethel, and there is no evidence in the writings of the prophets that there ever 
was a golden calf at Dan; on the contrary, Hos. x. 5 speaks of the “ calves of 
Beth-aven.” The Massoretic text of 30 reads, “ And the people walked before 
the one unto Dan,” which is unintelligible. Klostermann (Commentary on 
Kings) reads in 28 with the LXX. BU"75X instead of O78, which is a plausible 
correction. In 28 he changes the first SMXM to 5x and the second “MX to 
“BX and translates, “ Behold thine own Divinity, O Israel, who brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt, and established the god at Bethel, and founded the 
ephod at Dan.” In 30% he again reads SBN for SMT and translates, “ And the 
people went to the ephod unto Dan (and ignored Bethel).’? This ingenious 
emendation is approved by Farrar (Expositor, October, 1893, p. 264), but it does 
not seem to me to have any great probability. I must confess that I see no way 
of restoring the text. The writer’s condemnation of the calf-worship is, however, 
clear, apart from the solution of this textual problem. 
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one who had brought Israel up out of the land of Egypt; that is, 
Yahweh himself. The bullock was not an image of the Egyptian 
Apis or Mnevis, but a primitive Semitic and primitive Hebrew symbol 
of the life-giving energy of the Godhead. That symbol had already 
found a partial recognition in the cherubic representations of the 
tabernacle and of Solomon’s temple. At the time of the Exodus, the 
nation had made for itself a golden calf as an emblem of the power 
of the God who had just delivered it from Egypt. Jeroboam felt, 
therefore, that he was following ancient precedent, and was in no 
sense renouncing the worship of Yahweh, when he set up his golden 
calves in the northern kingdom. 

The author of Kings, much as he condemns the calf-worship, 
nevertheless recognizes that it was a worship of Yahweh, and distin- 
guishes it sharply from foreign Baal-worship (1 Ki. xxii. 53; 2 Ki. 
iii. 2f.). So far as we know, Elijah and Elisha never attacked the 
cult established by Jeroboam. All their efforts were directed to stop 
the rising tide of Phoenician Baal-worship ; and their message was, 
‘Choose ye between Yahweh and Baal,’ not, ‘Serve Yahweh in this 
way rather than another.’ When Jehu undertook the reformation of 
religion in the northern kingdom, and annihilated foreign idolatry 


with fire and sword, he did not touch the sanctuary at Bethel, evi-' 


dently regarding it as a legitimate centre of pritnitive Yahweh- 
worship (2 Ki. x. 28 f.). 

From the time of Jehu onward, the people of the ten tribes con- 
sidered themselves worshipers of Yahweh just as truly as the people 
of Judah. The book of Amos contains no accusations of foreign 
idolatry. It represents the dynasty of Jehu as still on the throne, 
and Yahweh-worship as the established religion of the state ; and yet 


_ Bethel, the seat of the calf-worship, is the main temple of the king- 


dom, “the kifg’s sanctuary and a royal house” (Am. vii. 13). 
Alongside of it Dan also enjoys esteem as a sacred place (Am. viii. 
14), and Gilgal and Beersheba have become the homes of a similar 
cult (Am. iv. 4; v. 5). Apparently the Yahweh-worship at these 
sanctuaries was universally regarded as the original and legitimate 
religion of the northern kingdom. 

Amos never once mentions the calves in the book of his prophecy, 
nor does he utter a single word which can fairly be construed as a 
direct condemnation of this form of worship. Silence, it is said, 


lends consent, and he apparently had no objection to the calf- © 


symbolism in the worship of Yahweh. Such, at least, is the construc- 
tion which is put upon his silence by leading modern critics. Well- 
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hausen (Keine Propheten, p.92) says, “For him (Amos) the golden 
calf is in no sense the radical sin of Israel; he never wages war 
against it; in fact, never attacks any detail of the cult.” Cheyne 
(Hosea, p. 24) remarks, “ Even Amos has not a word to say against 
these images” (the golden calves). Robertson Smith (Prophets of 
Israel, p. 175) speaks similarly. It would thus appear from our 
brief survey of the history of the northern kingdom, that the calf- 
worship enjoyed an undisturbed existence from the time of Jeroboam 
I. to the time of Amos, and that during this long period not one 
voice was raised in opposition to it as an illegitimate way of wor- 
shiping Yahweh. 

The first positive historic evidence of antagonism to the calf- 
worship within the borders of Israel is found in the book of Hosea. 
Hosea takes the unequivocal position that it is idolatry, and that the 
service of the sanctuaries of Israel is apostasy from Yahweh. “Their 
silver and their gold have they made into idols for them, that it may 
be destroyed. Thy calf, O Samaria, is loathsome, my wrath is hot 
against them. How long will they be incapable of innocency? For 
this also is of Israel’s invention. A workman has made it, and it is 


* no god. Yea, the calf of Samaria shall be broken to fragments ” 


(Hos. viii. 4-6). The name Beth-’El, ‘ House of God,’ Hosea habit- 
ually changes to Beth-’Aven, ‘House of Delusion’ (iv. 15; v. 8; 
x. 5). To worship at Gilgal and Bethel is to play the harlot (iv. 14). 
The calves at Bethel, in which the people of Samaria trust, shall 
become an object of terror (x. 5). These passages make it perfectly . 
clear that, whatever might be the belief of the nation in general, 
Hosea regarded the calf-worship with intense hostility. 

Such a fully developed antagonism is very surprising in Hosea, in 
view of the fact that we have found nothing of the sort in the earlier 
history. In him religious thought apparently passes at a leap from 
complete approval to complete disapproval, without going through 
the intermediate stages of criticism or suspicion of the correctness of 
established beliefs. Is it probable that this was the fact? The 
analogy of history teaches the contrary. Great religious revolutions, 
such as Hosea’s change of attitude towards the calves, do not come 
in a moment, but are the culmination of a long development of 
human thought. We are led, therefore, to suspect that the approval 
of the calf-worship by Hosea’s predecessors is more apparent than — 
real, and that their silence on this subject has another explanation 
than that they saw nothing to blame in this way of worshiping 
Yahweh ; that possibly the germ of Hosea’s antagonism was already 
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present in the minds of Elijah and Elisha, but that they did not 
publicly condemn the calf-symbolism, because they thought that it 
would be time enough to attempt a reformation within the religion 
of Yahweh, after the religion of Baal had been finally defeated. 

Particularly in the case of Amos, it is almost impossible to believe 
that his failure to condemn the calf-worship explicitly is due to 
approval of this institution. Amos was a contemporary of Hosea, 
and the end of his ministry can hardly have fallen more than ten 
years before Hosea began to preach. Hosea took up the word of 
the Lord where Amos had left off, and in all main points his theology 
is that of his predecessor. He must either have heard Amos preach 
or have read his book, for he shows numerous coincidences both in 
thought and in expression (cf. Hos. iv. 3 & Am. viii. 8; Hos. iv. 15 
& Am. v. 5; Hos. v. 5, vii. ro & Am. viii. 7; Hos. viii. rgb & Am. ii. 5 ; 
Hos. ix. 3 & Am. vii. 17; Hos. x. 8 & Am. vii. 9 ; Hos. xii. 7 f. & Am. 
viii. 5). Hosea’s peculiar renaming of Bethel as the “House of 
Dlusion” is based upon the word of Amos, v. 5, that “Bethel shall 
prove itself a delusion.” In view of his close dependence upon 
Amos, it is difficult to think that there were not some anticipations 
of his antagonism to the calves in the teaching of his predecessor. 

Is there any other way, then, in which the silence of Amos in 
regard to the golden calves may be explained, besides the hypothesis 
that he sanctioned this mode of worshiping Yahweh ? In the abstract 
this hypothesis is, of course, perfectly tenable, for people are far 
more apt to speak of things which they do not approve than of things 
which they do approve ; but in this concrete instance it is fraught 
with difficulty, and it is by no means the bie theory which can be 
framed to explain the phenomena. 

Suppose that Amos regarded the whole ‘sellalon of the northern 


| kingdom as so corrupt as no longer to be entitled to the name of 


worship of Yahweh, then his failure to mention the calves might be 
due to the fact that he regarded them as simply one feature in a 
system which, although nominally the worship of Yahweh, was prac- 
tically heathenism. One might search the writings of the Protestant 
Reformers without finding any special polemic against the worship of 
the Virgin as the Mother of Sorrows with seven swords in her heart ; 
but that would not show that they approved of this cult, but simply 


that they rejected Mariolatry in its entirety, and that, therefore, they 


did not trouble themselves to antagonize one particular phase of this 
debased form of Christianity. In a precisely similar way, if it can be 
shown that Amos regarded the god who was worshiped at Bethel as 
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another than Yahweh, we have a satisfactory explanation of the fact 
that he did not trouble himself with the minor question, whether or 
no this god should be worshiped under the form of a calf. That this 
was actually Amos’s position, I wish now to prove. 

It is conceded by all critics that Amos antagonizes the popular 
conception of Yahweh as radically false. His book makes it plain 
that the majority of the nation thought of Yahweh in much the same 
way as the Canaanites thoyght of Baal. Heathen religion had nom- 
inally been cast out; in reality it had permeated the religion of 
Yahweh. For the Israel of that day, Yahweh was nothing more than 
the patron-god of their race. It is true that they believed him to be 
more powerful than the deities of other peoples ; for he had defeated 
the gods of Egypt, had led his people in triumph out of that country, 
and had conquered the land of Canaan: at the same time they 
regarded him as essentially similar in character to Baal, and Chemosh, 
and Molech, the patron-gods of their neighbors. In other words, 


“Yahweh was conceived to have very much the same nature as an 


earthly king, and the popular creed was summed up in the words, 
“Yahweh is with us” (v. 14). 


This fundamental belief, that Yahweh was the tutelary god of 


» Israel, showed itself in three forms: first, in the conviction that he 


loved Israel and hated other nations, so that he would always protect 
it and would always destroy its enemies ; second, that sacrifices and 
offerings were a sure avenue to his favor, so that if at any time he 
manifested his displeasure, he could easily be placated by a more 
scrupulous observance of the ceremonies of religion (iv. 4 f.; v. 21 f.; 
viii. 10 f.) ; third, that the day of Yahweh, the turning point in the 
world’s history of which the older prophets had spoken, would bring 
only blessing and glory to Israel (v. 18). 

These three aspects of the popular misconception of the nature of 
God are successively combated by Amos in the first three sections 
of his book (i. 2-iv. 3; iv. 4-v. 17; v. 18-vi. 14). Over against the 
idea of Yahweh, the national God of Israel, he sets the idea of 
Yahweh, the “God of hosts.” Whatever may have been the primitive 
meaning of this name, there can be no doubt that he uses it in the 
sense of “ God of the universe.” The “hosts” are the great groups 
of inanimate, animate, and spiritual existences which God has created 
and which obey his rule. 

This is proved by the connection in which he introduces this 
favorite designation of Yahweh. In iv. 13 he gives, as it were, a 
catalogue of God’s wonderful dealings in creation and providence, 
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and sums it up in the words, “Whose name is Yahweh the God of 
hosts” (cf. the similar connection in ix. 5, 6). In the very signifi- 
cant passage v. 14 sq., the God of hosts is set in formal contrast to 
the patron-god of Israel: “Seek good and not evil that ye may live. 
Then shall Yahweh the God of hosts be with you as ye say that he is 
with you.” In iii. 13 the name is introduced along with the call to 
the Philistines to testify against the nobles of Samaria, in witness of 
the fact that Yahweh is the God of the heathen as well as of Israel. 
In v. 27 the prediction that God will carry Israel captive beyond 
Damascus is followed by the words, “ whose name is Yahweh the 
God of hosts,” to show that the most distant regions are under his 
control as much as the land of Israel. In vi 14, the name is used in 
connection with the sending of a nation (the Assyrians) upon Israel. 
(See also v. 16; vi. 8.) This study of the way in which Amos uses 
the title “God of hosts” makes it plain that by it he wishes to 
designate Yahweh as the God of the whole world, in contrast to the 
local, national god of current Israelitish theology. 

Amos seems to have been led to this lofty conception of the nature 
of Yahweh through a contemplation of the wonderful course of nature 
and of human history. He comes singularly close to the modern. 
conception of the reign of law. In iii. 2-5, he expresses his convic- 
tion of the uniform sequence of cause and effect in words which may 
be paraphrased thus: ‘ Nothing in the world occurs without a cause. 
If two people are seen walking together, it is a sign that they have 
met. If a lion roars in the forest, it is a sign that he has found his 
prey ; or if he growls in his den, that he has caught something. If a 
bird falls into a trap on the earth, it is because a snare has been set 
for it. If a trap flies up from the ground, it is because something 
has been caught in it. If the trumpet is blown in a city, people 
know that it is because of danger and they are afraid.’ Following 
back this idea of causality to its logical conclusion, Amos grasps the 
thought that Yahweh is the great first cause of all things. ‘If calamity 
befalls a city,’ he continues (iii. 6), ‘Yahweh must have caused it.’ 
‘He has formed the mountains and created the wind, He reads the 
secret thought in the heart of man, He eclipses the sun when it has 
just risen, He is exalted above all that is high on earth, His name is 
Yahweh the God of hosts’ (iv. 13). ‘He has formed the Pleiades 
and Orion, He changes darkness to dawn and daylight back to night, 
He raises the tides of the sea and makes them overflow the land’ 
(v. 8). ‘ He touches the earth and it is shaken with an earthquake 
and all its inhabitants mourn, He makes the solid ground rise and 
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fall like the rising and falling of the Nile, He has built his abode in 
the heavens and has founded his vault of the sky upon the earth’ 
(ix. 5, 6). Such is Amos’s conception of Yahweh, and to the most 
superficial observer it is evident that it is fundamentally different 
from the conception which was cherished by the Israel of his day. 

A number of recent critics find it incredible that Amos should have 
attained so high a degree of spiritual insight, and therefore, they 
reject as glosses the three passages which I have just quoted. From 
the point of view of their theory of the development of the religion 
of Israel, it is incredible. Amos marks for them the beginning of 
the characteristic prophetic tendency of thought ; and if this be true, 
it is, of course, impossible that he should have reached at a leap such 
an eminence of thought in regard to the nature of Yahweh. Here, 
however, they assume that their dating of the rest of Old Testament 
literature is established ; while, in fact, such passages as this are one 
of the great factors in the solution of that problem. 

Some plausibility is given to the idea that v. 8 is interpolated from 
the fact that there is a break in the construction of the sentence at 
this point, but Gunning (De Godspraken van Amos, p. 99) has 
shown conclusively, I think, that this is due to the interpolation, not 


of verse 8, but of verse 7. The words of this verse, “who turn. 


justice to wormwood and cast down righteousness to the earth,” are 
singularly irrelevant and have all the marks of a marginal gloss which 
has been added with reference to vi. 12. 

Apart from this, there is no evidence against the genuineness of 
these passages except a foregone conclusion as to the way in which 
the Old Testament religion has developed ; while, on the other hand, 
the internal evidence is strongly in their favor. The name, “God of 
hosts,” in iv. 13, is the one which, as we have seen, Amos uses 
habitually. Its introduction in the phrase, “ whose name is Yahweh 
the God of hosts,” is paralleled in v. 27. The idea of Yahweh’s 
revelation of his thought to man in this verse is the same as in iii. 7. 
The expression, “maketh the morning darkness,” can only refer to 
an eclipse. This is alluded to also in viii. 9, “I will cause the sun to 
go down at noon and will darken the earth in the clear day,” and it 
is a plausible conjecture that the reference is to the total eclipse of 
the sun in the year 763 B.c. which is recorded in the Assyrian 
Eponym Canon. The allusion in ix. 5 is unquestionably to an earth- 
quake ; and nothing could be more favorable to the idea that Amos 
wrote the verse, for in i. 1 he tells us that he began to prophecy two 
years before the great earthquake that came in the reign of Uzziah, 
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and his book is full of incidental allusions to this event (cf. ii. 13 ; 
iv. 11; vi. 11; viii. 8; ix. 1,5). 

Moreover, in each of these cases the elimination of the passage 
takes the keystone out of the arch of Amos’s argument. His con- 
clusion that Israel cannot escape judgment depends upon the premise 
that Yahweh is infinitely exalted. Take this away, and his argument 
has no validity. For my part, I cannot see how we are to explain 
the fact that Amos antagonized all the most cherished beliefs and 
practices of his age, unless we assume that he had a higher idea of 
God than that held by his age. The critics who deny the genuine- 
ness of these passages seek to bring the theology of Amos down to 
the level of the theology of his times, and yet they admit that he 
opposes the practices of his times. This, it seems to me, makes his 
attitude psychologically inexplicable. The man who lives above the 
general level and who devotes himself to lifting others to a higher 
life, is not the man who thinks on the general level, but one who has 

“attained a vision of higher truth. In these passages, therefore, and 
in these alone, is found an adequate explanation of the character and 
of the mission of Amos. 

It is clear that this lofty, theistic conception of Amos which we 
have just traced was diametrically opposed to the national, partic- 
ularistic idea of Yahweh which was cherished by the Israelites. The 
only question, then, is, How far did Amos go in his antagonism to 
the national religion? Did he regard it as corrupt, but still a genuine 
worship of Yahweh, or had the degradation of the idea of Yahweh 
gone so far that it could no longer be said that He was worshiped 
by Israel? A study of the prophet’s words shows that he took the 
latter view. The contrast hetween the Yahweh of reality, as Amos 
had come to know him, and the Yahweh of contemporary Israelitish 
thought was so wide, that Amos saw that the religion of the northern 
kingdom could not be spoken of even as a perverted worship of 
Yahweh, but that the god of this religion, although he bore the 
name of Yahweh, was no better than a false god. The Yahweh of 
hosts was a wholly different being from the Yahweh of Bethel, and 
worship of the latter was as truly apostasy as the worship of the Tyrian 
Baal or of the Ammonite Chemosh. 

This extreme position is taken clearly in viii. 14, “They that swear 
by the ‘sin’ of Samaria and that say, As thy God, O Dan, liveth; 
and, As the ‘ way’ of Beersheba liveth ; even they shall fall and never 
rise up again.” The words “sin” and “way” are doubtless later 


substitutions for Adonay, Ba‘al, or some other colorless name of God, 
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nevertheless the original sense of the passage is plain enough. Those 
who worship the god of Samaria and of Dan and of Beersheba are 
not recognized by Yahweh as his worshipers, and will be punished by 
him as apostates. Similarly in v. 4 f., “Seek ye me, and ye shall 
live ; but seek not Bethel nor come to Gilgal, and pass not over to 
Beersheba: for Gilgal shall surely go into captivity and Bethel shall 
prove itself a delusion. Seek Yahweh, and ye shall live.” These 
words assert in the most unmistakable manner that Yahweh is not 
the god who is worshiped at the sanctuaries of Israel, and that this 
god shall suffer the same fate as the idols of the heathen. 

In the light of these utterances we must explain the much discussed 
passage iv. 4 sq., “Come to Bethel and apostatize ; to Gilgal and 
add to your apostasy; and bring your sacrifices in the morning, 
your tithes three days later; and offer a praise offering of leavened 
bread, and promise freewill offerings with a loud voice; for this 
pleases you, O ye children of Israel, saith Yahweh Elohim.” This 
cannot mean that the worship at Bethel and Gilgal is genuine 
Yahweh-worship, although God is displeased with the illegal way in 
which the sacrifices are performed: the language is much too strong 
for that. The cult at Bethel is not a perversion of Yahweh’s worship, 
it is apostasy from it. In the larger question, whether Yahweh is 
worshiped at all by the Israelites, Amos is absorbed and has no time 


' for the discussion of the minor question, with what ceremonies He 


should be served. 

Nor can this passage be interpreted as a polemic against the value 
of sacrifice. That comes in v. 21 sq., but not here. If the prophet 
had meant to say that Yahweh regarded sacrifice as no better than 
apostasy, he would have said, “Offer your sacrifices in the morning 
and apostatize,” not, “Come to Bethel and apostatize.” The evil 
attacked here is a graver one than a false estimate of the value of 
sacrifice. It is the evil of worshiping under the name of Yahweh 
another god than Yahweh. The service of these sanctuaries is 
pleasing to the Israelites, but it is not pleasing to Yahweh, because he 
does not regard it as paid to him. This is indicated clearly in the 
following verses (6-11). He has sent famine, drought, blight, 
locusts, pestilence, war, earthquake, upon them in token of his wrath, 
but they have not returned to him. This does not mean that they 
have not repented and given him new lives instead of sacrifices, as 
is the thought in ch. v., but that they have not given up the false 


Yahweh of Bethel and Gilgal and returned to the true Yahweh, the 


God of hosts. Therefore, because they have all the time been wor- 
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shiping a god of their own imagination, they must now prepare to 
meet the judgment of the God of the universe (12-13). 

The same thought underlies i. 2: “Yahweh shall roar from Zion 
and utter his voice from Jerusalem” ; not from one of the sanctuaries 
of the northern kingdom, because he does not dwell in them or 
recognize them as his. So also ii. 8, “In the house of their god 
they drink wine bought with money gained by usury.” That is to 
say, the place where they worship is “heir temple, but Yahweh does 
not recognize it as his. Nowhere in the book does Yahweh speak of 
one of the Israelitish sanctuaries as “my house” (cf. vii. 9, “ the 
sanctuaries of Israel”). In iii. 14 the Lord says, “I will also visit 
the altars of Bethel, and the horns of the altar shall be cut off and 
shall fall to the ground.” This can only mean that the entire cult at 
Bethel is repugnant to Yahweh. Wellhausen, it is true, pronounces 
this passage a gloss, but on no sufficient grounds. In i. 5 and in 
vii. 9 the ruin of the nation and the ruin of its temples are combined 
in precisely the same way as they are here. 

The annihilation of the cult at Bethel and the destruction of those 
who worship there are also predicted in ix. 1-4. The sense in which 
this is to be understood is clear from the verses which immediately 
precede and which immediately follow. In viii. 14 the national 


religion is declared to be apostasy from the religion of Yahweh. In ~ 


these verses the judgment which shall fall upon the worshipers at 
Bethel is depicted. The prophet sees Yahweh standing by the altar 
of the temple at Bethel on a feast day when the house is full of 
people, and hears him command that it be shaken with an earth- 
quake from top to bottom, that it may fall in ruins upon the heads 
of the worshipers. This he expiains to mean that not one of those 
who worship the god of Bethel shall escape. Though they hide in 
the most inaccessible places, Yahweh will search them out and give 
them up to the destroyer. Then follows, in contrast to the false 
Yahweh, whose devotees are to be destroyed, the thought of the true 
Yahweh, the creator and preserver of the world (5, 6) and the 
director cf human history (7). Here again it is evident that the 
prophet rejects the religion of the northern kingdom as a whole. 

We conclude, therefore, that Amos’s opposition to the religion of 
his day was not directed against the details of that religion, but 
against its most fundamental idea, the idea of God. He declares 
that the popular idea of God is so utterly erroneous that Israel is no 
longer worshiping Yahweh, but a figment of its own imagination. 
Consequently, everything about the services of its sanctuaries, its 
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sacrifices, its offerings, its music, is wrong, because rendered in 
worship of a false god. If this be so, then Amos does not speak of 
the calves for the same reason that he does not speak of the constitu- 
tion of the priesthood or the ritual of sacrifice. They were merely 
one element in a religion which he rejected in its entirety. The 
whole includes the part, and if the cult at Bethel and Dan was 
essentially evil, there was no need to expatiate on the evil of one form 
of that cult. 

Hosea mentions the calves but thrice, and in these cases quite 
incidentally. The polemic against them is not the fundamental 
thought of his preaching. His fundamental thought, like that of 
Amos, is that the Yahweh whom Israel worships is no better than a 
Baal. The calves are named only as one feature of a radically 
corrupt system. If he had chanced not to mention them in these 
places, it would be quite as easy to say of him as to say of Amos that 
he did not object to the calf-worship. Consequently, there is no 
reasonable doubt that if Amos had happened to express an opinion 


in regard to the calves, he would have spoken in the same way 
as Hosea. 
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Scope and Plan of the Apocalypse of John. 


PROF. MILTON S. TERRY. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


HIS paper assumes the unity of the Apocalypse, and accepts 
the work as a genuine production of John, the disciple of 
Jesus. The mixture of Jewish and Christian elements, alleged by the 
recent hypotheses of Vischer, Voelter, Spitta, and others, is but the 
abundant appropriation of Old Testament imagery made by a Jewish- 
Christian disciple who had listened to the teaching of the Lord “as 
“he sat on the mount of Olives over against the temple” (Mark 
xiii. 3). The theme of the Apocalypse is identical with that of 
Jesus, as reported in Mark xiii. and the parallels in Matthew and 
Luke, when, in answer to the disciples’ question, he spoke of the sign 
of his coming and of the end of the age. Again and again the writer 
assures us that his revelation is of “things which must shortly come 
to pass.” The mystery, propounded as a riddle in xiii. 18 and in 
xvii. 9-11, is most easily explained by dating the book in the reign 
of Nero, and before the commencement of the war which ended 
with the overthrow of Jerusalem. We adopt this early date with 
a thorough conviction that the internal evidences in favor of it far 
outweigh the single statement of Irenaeus, and all else that can be 
said, in favor of the opinion that it was written after the fall of the 
great city and temple of Judaism. 3 
There is no teaching of our Lord more clearly recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels than that the Son of Man was to come in his 
kingdom and glory before some of those who heard him speak should 
taste of death (Matt. xvi. 28, Mark ix. 1, Luke ix. 27). And unless 
the language of Matthew xxiv. and its parallels in Mark and Luke are 
an unfortunate patchwork of misleading statements, Jesus most posi- 
tively declared that his coming on the clouds of heaven would 
accompany, or immediately follow, the woes of the ruin of Jerusalem. 
The ruin of the Jewish metropolis and temple was destined to mark 
the end of the pre-Messianic age, and the inauguration of a new 
dispensation of the kingdom of God. 
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In strict accordance with this doctrine of Jesus, the great theme of 
the Apocalypse is announced in chapter i. 7, in language appropriated 
from Daniel vii. 13 (cf. Matt. xxiv. 30) and Zech. xii. 10: “ Behold 
hg, cometh with the clouds, and every eye shall see him, and they 
who pierced him, and all the tribes of the land shall mourn over 
him.” This coming, as we have already been told in the opening 
words of the book, is about to take place, and the time is at hand. 
If, now, the reference is to the signal end of the pre-Messianic 
period, and the dawn of a new era in the history of the human race, 
every word is appropriate. The citadel of the old covenant is about 
to perish, and, immediately thereafter, the Son of Man is to go forth, 
after the manner of the conqueror in xix. 11-16, to subdue the nations 
and establish “a kingdom which cannot be shaken” (cf. Heb. xii. 
18-28). 

The scope of the Apocalypse of John is, therefore, the overthrow 
of apostate Judah and Jerusalem, and the consequent establishment 
of Christianity in the world. These things are set before us in great 
symbolic pictures, the imagery and language of which are appropri- 
ated almost wholly from the Hebrew Scriptures. We need not 
wohder at the commingling of Jewish and Christian ideas when we 
keep in mind that the author is a Jewish-Christian disciple, inspired 
with vivid recollection of his Lord’s teaching, and “ mighty in the 
Scriptures ” of his own people. 

In submitting a new plan or analysis of the book, we divide it into 
two nearly equal parts, but understand these parts as a twofold pre- 
sentation of the theme. They are related to each other like the 
double dreams of Joseph and of Pharaoh, and like the dream-visions 
of Nebuchadnezzar and of Daniel respecting the four great kingdoms 
and their overthrow by the kingdom of the heavens. Most praeterist 
expositors make the catastrophe of the first part refer to the fall of 
Jerusalem, and that of the second part to the fall of pagan Rome. 
The Roman Empire has been given too much prominence in all 
expositions of this Apocalypse. The .persistence in making the fall 
of Rome the main subject of the second part, tends to obscure and 
minify the purpose of the entire revelation. It puts a fanciful mean- 
ing on the time-limits of the prophecy, ignores the bibiical concept 
of “the end of the age,” and presumes to set aside things which, as 


.we have seen, Jesus proclaimed in most positive and emphatic terms. 


_ Our analysis of the first part of the Apocalypse is as follows : — 
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First Part. 


a. Title and superscription . . . .. . 
6. Salutation. . . 


Apocalyptic announcement . . .. . 


I, THe EpiIsTLES TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES . 


a. Introductory Christophany . . . . 
4. The seven epistles : — 
1. To the Church in Ephesus . 
2. To the Church in Smyrna 
3. Tothe Church in Pergamum .. . 
4. To the Church in Thyatira . . . 


5. To the Church in Sardis. . . . 
6. To the Church in Philadelphia. . . 
7 


TI. THE OPENING OF THE SEVEN SEALS .. 


a. The heavenly theophany. . . . 


6. The book with seven seals . . ... 
c. The Lamb at the throne. . . 


d. The worship of God and the Lamb a 
é. The opening of the seals: — 
First seal opened (white horse) . . 
. Second seal opened (red horse) . . 
. Third seal opened (black horse) . . 
Fourth seal opened (pale horse) . . 
Fifth seal opened (souls under altar) . 


[First interlude. . . .... 
} (1) The sealing of elect Israel . 


Tothe Church in Laodicea. . . . 


The Revelation of the Lamb, I-X1. 


. Sixth seal opened (shaking of earth and heavens) 


' (2) The innumerable multitude woke in the blood 


theLamb. . .... 
7. Seventh seal opened . . . . 


III. THE SounDING oF THE SEVEN TRUMPETS . 
a. Thesevenangels . . ...... 


6. The angel with the censer . . 
¢. The trumpets sounded : — 


1. First trumpet sounded (earth smitten) 
2. Second trumpet sounded (sea smitten) 
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i, 1-3 
i. 4-6 
i. 7,8 


i. 9-iii. 22 


i. 9-20 


ii, 1-7 

ii, 8-11 
ii. 12-17 
ii, 18-29 
iii. 1-6 
iii. 7-13 
iii. 14-22 


iv.-vii. 
iv. I-11 
v. I-5 
v. 6-10 
v. 11-14 


vi. 1,2 

vi. 354 

vi. 5,6 

vi. 7,8 

vi. 
vi. 12-17 
vii. 

vii. 1-8 


Vii. 9-17] 


tii, 1 


— 
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Third trumpet sounded (rivers and fountains) . . . . viii. 10,11 
4. Fourth trumpet sounded (sun smitten) . . ..... viii. 12 
. Fifth trumpet sounded 
. Sixth trumpet sounded (Euphrates-armies). , . + ix, 13-21 
(1) Mighty angel from heaven. . . . 
(2) Eating of the litle book . . ....., 


wn 


a 


x. I-7 
x. 8-11 


(The sealed book of v. 1-5 is now the opened book of x. 8-11. The Lamb 
took it out of the hand of him who sat on the throne (v. 7); having opened its 
seven seals he gives it to John as a word of prophecy, and John takes it out of 
the angel’s hand. The book is no other than “the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave him” (7.e. Jesus), and which he in turn “sent and signified by 
his angel unto his servant John,” as stated in chap. i. 1.) 


Measuring of the temple . . xi. 1, 2 


[Announcement of third woe . xi. 14] 


7. Seventh trumpet sounded (the end). . . . . . Xi. 15-19 
(1) The kingdom becomes Christ’s xi. 15 
(2) The song of triumph. . . 
(3) God’s temple in heaven xi. 19 


The Apocalyptist does not stop at the end of this first series of 
visions to describe the new temple of God which he sees opened in 
the heaven. His plan is to present that glorious consummation from 
another point of view, and by means of other symbols. This heavenly 
temple, in which the long-lost ark of the covenant again appears, is 
no other than the New Jerusalem, in which the temple, the visible 
symbol of God dwelling with his people, necessarily gives place to 
the blessed reality of personal divine fellowship and fruition, for 
which Jesus prayed in John xvii. 22-24. Hence in the later vision 
John saw no temple, because “the Lord God, the Almighty, and the 
Lamb are the temple thereof” (xxi. 22). 

The second part of this revelation is, therefore, like the first, a 
prophetic portraiture of the fall of apostate Judah, and the establish- 
ment of the new kingdom of Christ. As Joseph’s dream of the sun, 
moon, and stars making obeisance to him was in substance but a 
_ repetition of his previous dream of the sheaves in the field (Gen. 
xxxvii. 6-9) ; and as Pharaoh’s double dream of the seven kine and 
the seven ears was repeated unto the king twice in order to deepen 
the impression and assure him that the thing was established of God 
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and shortly to come to pass (Gen. xli. 32), so the second part of the 
Apocalypse of John is but another presentation of the same subject 
as the first part. Chapters v.—xi. reveal the Lamb of God under 
various symbols, glorious in power, opening the book of divine 
mysteries, avenging the martyred saints, and exhibiting the fearful 
judgments about to come upon the enemies of God. Everything is 
viewed as from the throne of the king of heaven, who sends forth his 
armies, destroys the murderers of his prophets, and burns up their 
city (cf. Matt. xxii. 7). The second part reveals rather a picture 
of the Church [the woman, clothed with the sun, etc.] in conflict 
with infernal powers and worldly principalities, surviving all perse- 
cution, triumphing by the word of her testimony, and, after the 
fall of Babylon the harlot, appearing as the New Jerusalem, the 
wife of the Lamb, glorious in beauty and imperishable as the throne 
of God. 
Our analysis of this second part is as follows : — 


~ 


SEcoND PART. 


The Revelation of the Bride, the Wife of the Lamb, XII-XX1I. 


I, THE WOMAN AND THE DRAGON . . ee xii. 
1. The woman intravail . . . . xii, 1, 2 
2. The great red dragon . . . xii. 3, 4 
3. The child caught up to God woman 
in the wilderness . . . . xii. 5, 6 
4. Warinheaven .. xii. 7, 8 
5. The dragon and his xii. 9 
6. Consequent joy in heaven. . . xii, 10-12 
7. Persecution of the woman and the of xii, 13-17 


1. The beast out of the sea . Yee a 
2. The beast out of theland. . . . ... . . . Xiii. 11-18 


III. A SEVENFOLD REVELATION OF TRIUMPH AND JUDGMENT. . xiv. 
1. The Lamb and his thousands on Mt. Zion xiv. I-5 
2. The eternal gospel . . . . we xiv. 6, 7 
4. The solemn admonition . . . . Q-12 
The blessed: dead. xiv. 13 
6. The harvest of the earth. . . .. 


The vintage of judgment. . . . . ... . Xiv, 17-20 
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IV. ‘tHE Seven Last PLAGUES . XV., Xvi. 


¢. The procession of the angels. . xv. 5-8 


@. Pouring out of the bowls of wrath . xvi. I 
1. First plague (grievous sore) . . xvi. 2 
2. Second plague (sea turned to blood). ocks aris xvi. 3 
3. Third plague (rivers and fountains turned to bood) oe xvi. 4-7 
4. Fourth plague (sun smitten). . . .... xvi. 8,9 
5. Fifth plague (throne of beast smitten) . . . . . « Xvi. 10,11 


Sixth plague (Euphrates-armies) . . . . Xvi. 12-16 
. Seventh plague (Babylon doomed). . . . . . . 17-21 


V. BABYLON, THE GREAT HARLOT . . . . « XVii—xix. 10 


1. Vision of the harlot . 
4. Another heavenly voice. he 
5. Dirges and rejoicing over her fall 
6. Symbolic act and word of doom. XViii, 21-24 
7. The heavenly halleluiahs . . . xix. 1-8 


[Angel’s wordstoJohn . . . 9,10] 


VI. MILLENNIAL CONFLICT AND TRIUMPH . XIX. 8 
1. The heavenly conqueror 


2. The great supper of sacrifice. . . . . . .. . . xix. 17,18 


3. Beast and false prophet destroyed . . . . « xix. 19-21 
4. Satan chained and in prison,. . . . ° 3 xx. I-3 
5. Millennial period consummated in the fined sieht of 

Satan. . . 4-10 


6. The final xx. II-15 
7. New Heaven, new Earth, and new Feeubatete Sie eee xxi, 1-8 


[Here are seven closely related pictures of the assured triumph of the holy 
heaven over all the hostile powers of earth and hell, and each of the seven begins 
with cal eldov, ‘and I saw.’ This sevenfold vision of victory corresponds in the 
apocalyptic scheme with the seven last plagues which issued in the fall of Babylon 
the harlot. The last of those seven was accompanied by a voice from the throne 
which said yéyovey, ‘it is done’ (xvi. 17), and Babylon the great was judged. 
The last of these seven is accompanied by another voice from the throne, which 
says yéyovay, ‘they are done’ (xxi. 6), and all things are made new (cf. xi. 15). 
The entire Messianic era is here viewed as one group of pictures, and the seer 
beholds it as a unit, and makes no attempt, as literalists imagine, to write a 
history of Christianity beforehand. His prophecy is of things destined to come 
‘to pass shortly, and the vision of “the thousand years” is in no way inconsistent 
with this claim. The new age simply and quickly follows the conclusion of the 
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old, and in a few vivid pictures, set in symbolic figures which the Old Testament 
prophets had already employed, the writer portrays all that was given him to 
know of the great future of the kingdom of God. 

It should also be noted that as the seventh plague was followed by a detailed 
vision of Babylon the harlot, so the seventh vision of millennial triumph is 
followed by the elaborate portraiture of “the Jerusalem which is above and is our 
mother” (Gal. iv. 26). And each of these elaborated visions is a special and 


supplementary revelation of one of the seven angels of the seven bowls (cf. xvii. 1 
and xxi. 9).] 


VII. JERUSALEM, THE GLORIOUS BRIDE. . 


1. Vision of New Jerusalem. . . 
Measure of city and walls. . . 
. Materials of its structure . . . 
Its temple and its light. . . . © 22,23 
. Character of its inhabitants . . . XXi. 24-27 

River and trees of life. . . ee xxii. 1, 2 


It remains to point out a few of the-more important positions of 
this theory of the Apocalypse which are at issue with current expo- 
sitions. 

1. This exposition recognizes, in accordance with the most explicit 
teaching of Jesus, that the fall of Jerusalem and its temple was the 
signal event which marked the end of the pre-Messianic age. The 
ministry of Christ in the flesh, and that of his apostles who founded 


the Christian Church, fell within the latter days of the old dispensa- 


tion. It was necessary for them to preach the gospel of the kingdom 
“in the whole world for a testimony unto all the nations” (Matt. 
xxiv. 14) before the old cultus gave place to the new. The explana- 
tion of Matt. xxiv. 14 as a prophecy of the evangelization of the 
world during the period of the Kingdom of Christ, has been the 
source of error and confusion. 

2. This exposition maintains that there are not two great cities 
which perish, but only one, which in this book is charged with the 
blood of saints and martyrs. “The great city” of xi. 8 is called, 
spiritually, Sodom and Egypt, and still more specifically designated 
as the city where the Lord of the two witnesses was crucified. The 
two witnesses are best understood as representing the apostles and 
prophets, who preached the gospel as a witness unto the nations 


before the end. We know that most of them sealed their testimony © 
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with their blood. Not a few of them perished in Jerusalem, and 
Jesus himself said, as if to note this fact, “it cannot be that a 
prophet perish out of Jerusalem” (Luke xiii. 33). These first 
preachers were preéminently witnesses (udprupes). ‘They are symbol- 
ically represented as ‘wo witnesses because it required two witnesses 
to establish testimony, and the analogy of the two olive trees and the 
two candlesticks, cited from Zech. iv. 3, suggests that these New 
Testament witnesses were the anointed builders of the new temple of 
God and the Lamb. The imagery employed in the description 
consists of allusions to Moses and Elijah, typical Old Testament 
witnesses of God. The great city, guilty of the blood of the wit- 
nesses, is no other than the great Babylon, the mother of harlots, 
drunken with ‘the blood of saints and martyrs, as described in 
chapters xvii. and xviii. 

3. The error of supposing Babylon, the harlot of chapters xvii. 
and xviii, to be a symbol of Rome, appears from the following 
considerations : 

(1) It contravenes the analogy of biblical symbolism to portray a 
pagan city under the figure of a harlot. The imagery of chapters © 
xvii. and xviii. is appropriated from Ezekiel xvi., xxii., and xxiii., 
where apostate Jerusalem is represented as a woman with whom 
Jehovah once entered into covenant, but who played the harlot and 
broke the bonds of wedlock (xvi. 8, 15, 38). Rome was never in 
covenant relations with God so that a prophet could say of her as 
Isaiah (i. 21) did of Jerusalem, ‘“ How is the faithful city become a 
harlot !” 

(2) If the beast is the Roman Empire, as most expositors main- 
tain, the harlot should be some other city than the metropolis of the 
empire ; for how can it be truly said that any kings represented by 
the ten horns of that beast hated Rome and burned her utterly with 
fire (xvii. 16)? For the kings or potentates of the Roman Empire 
to destroy the great city of the Tiber, as represented in these symbols, 
is both incongruous in thought and untrue in fact. 

(3) The notion that the “seven mountains on which the woman 
sitteth ” (xvii. g) are the seven hills of Rome, the sep/em colles of the 
Latin writers, is a misleading fancy. So specific a designation would, 
in this connection, be scarcely in keeping with the demand made for 
“the mind that hath wisdom.” The mountains are no more to be 
understood literally than the waters of verse 1 and the scarlet-colored 
beast of verse 3; for, according to the vision, the woman sits on 
many waters, on the beast, and on seven mountains. The four heads 
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of Daniel’s symbolic beast (Dan. vii. 6) were not indicative of four 
hills on which a metropolis was builded. : 

(4) In verse 18 this harlot is said to be “the great city which 
has a kingdom over the kings of the land.” This statement has been 
too commonly understood as equivalent to dominion over all the 
kingdoms of the world ; but in xi. 8 the place where the Lord was 
ciucified is called “the great city,” and in New Testament usage 
“kings of the land” is a phrase applied to such rulers as Herod and 
Pontius Pilate (Acts iv. 26, 27). Such kings are also spoken of by 
Josephus ( Wars, iii. 3, 5) as subject “to the. royal city Jerusalem, 
which was supreme, and presided over all the neighboring country as 
the head does over the body.” In another passage ( Wars, vii. 8, 7) 
he speaks of Jerusalem in the identical language of the Apocalypse, 
and calls it “that great city.” 

4. Our analysis further maintains that the angel of the abyss, 
named Abaddon and Apollyon in ix. 11, is the same as “ the beast 
‘that comes up out of the abyss” in xi. 7 and kills the two witnesses. 
He is also the “great red dragon” of xii. 3, “that old serpent, 
called the Devil and Satan,” who “gave his power and his throne 
and great authority” to the beast that was seen to come up out of 
the sea (xiii. 2,3). It is important to note that so far as the Roman 
Empire is depicted in this prophecy, it is conceived as an engine of 
persecution, possessed and employed by Satan for the purpose of 
making war on the woman’s seed (7.e. the children of the Church). 
In xii. 9 the. dragon and his angels were cast down to the earth. 
Soon after he stood upon the sand of the sea (xiii. 1), and, when 
the beast came up out of the sea, he entered into him and gave him 
his great power. So Satan is always the great enemy of God, and 
appears under various aspects and names. The great red dragon as 
well as the Roman world-power is, accordingly, to be recognized in 
the “scarlet colored beast’? on which the harlot was seen sitting 
(xvii. 3) ; and in the enigmatical statement of xvii. 11, “ the beast 
that was and is not” is evidently the same infernal spirit who is 
referred to in the eighth verse as “about to come up out of the 
abyss, and to go into perdition.” The thought of the writer seems 
for the moment to be more upon the infernal “ beast that cometh up 
out of the abyss” (cf. xi. 7) than upon the empire which he appro- 
priates for the persecution of the seed of the woman. Hence it is 
said that he “is himself also an eighth and is of the seven.” Each 
successive emperor is conceived as an incarnation of the great red 
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5. This exposition allows no place for the so-called “ Nero myth.” 
That superstitious rumor of later times may possibly have arisen from 
an early misapprehension of “the beast that was and is not,” as 
spoken of in this Apocalypse. The Latin writers who refer to it say 
that it originated with an oracle of the soothsayers. Once started, 
the superstition of the times and the dread of Nero might have 
spread .the rumor through many provinces ; but it would involve an 
unthinkable anachronism to suppose such a story to have been 
current in Nero’s time, when this book was written. It is also in the 
highest degree improbable that the author of this sublime Apocalypse 
would have given such prominence to a fabulous report which was 
treated with derision by the later Roman writers. 

6. According to the scope and plan of the book, as here presented, 
the one great catastrophe of both parts is the downfall of the great 
city which was for a thousand years the metropolis of the Jewish 
people. Upon that city Jesus charged the guili of “ all the righteous 
blood shed on the earth from the blood of Abel unto that of 
Zechariah” (Matt. xxiii. 35). In the visions of John, this great 
Babylon, drunken with the blood of saints, is seen to fall and give 
place to the coming and kingdom of Him who is called Faithful and 
True, the Word of God, the King of kings and Lord of lords. He is 
seen to triumph over all his foes, even over Death and Hades, and 
the consummation of his millennial reign is the descent of the new 
Jerusalem to the new earth, and the making of all things new. 
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Hebrew Proper Names compounded with ™ 
and ‘7. 


PROF. MORRIS JASTROW, JR. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HERE are upwards of one hundred and fifty proper names in 

the Old Testament containing as one of their elements 1, 1°, 

im, or }*. In the case of about four-fifths of this number the element 
in question occurs at the end of the names, or (since all the names 
of this class consist of only two elements) as the second element ; in 
the case of the remaining one-fifth it is initial, or constitutes the first 


“element. As the second element we have the two forms in and 


Wm. These interchange with such frequency’ that we are fully 
justified i in regarding the former as the abbreviation of the latter by 
the omission of the final vowel, whatever this vowel may signify. 
As the first element, on the other hand, 7 or YY occurs. Here again 
the interchange, parallel to that between 7 and 4M, is so frequent? 
as to prove conclusively that }** is a natural contraction of nm. 
We may therefore for the present place all names beginning with 
either ba or ** in one class. There is a single instance of initial 
VM, namely, bow (Jer. xxxvii. 3), but since we find the variant 
bsp (Jer. xxxviii. 1), and there is only one other name, bar 
(Gen. iv. 21), showing the same initial, we may for the present 
leave these instances out of consideration. 


and , etc 
2 TTT and and Wyr, and etc. 

8 as an ending occurs in Tm, the name of three individuals, according to 
the Massoretic text. In the case of one of these (2 Sam. vi. 3, 4), Wellhausen 
(Text der Biicher Samuelis, p. 167) shows the correct reading to be TM, ‘his 
brother’; for the second (1 Chr. viii. 14) the LXX has the reading TM, and for 
the third (1 Chr. viii. 31, ix. 37) the LXX has the reading TH; but even with 
the retention of the Massoretic text, the analogy presented by the names ending 
in 4, as Ty, 1, MM, TM, 153, and the like, makes it highly improbable that 
the i" in the case of TMK should ‘he the same as? initial. It is preferable to take 
yd as part of the stem, and ¢ as the ending. 
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Of the four forms, then, 71, I, 7, and 1, the two forme: are 
peculiar to the second element, while the two latter are forms pecul- 
iar to the first element. Inasmuch, however, as ba appears to be 
only a variant form of 37}, the disappearance of the vowel being due 
to its removal from the pretonic syllable upon the addition of a 
verbal or nominal element, and the obscuring of primary w to 
secondary 9 being likewise regular, a connecting link between the 
two divisions is thus established. It has been customary, therefore, 
not only to treat all four forms together, but to offer one and the 
same explanation for all, namely, to regard them as so many forms 
of the divine name Yah.* 

It is needless for our purposes to enter upon any discussion of the 
various views held by scholars regarding the form and etymology of 
Yah. Suffice it to say that two camps still exist, the one looking 
upon 41° and 4M as abbreviations or variant forms of Yahweh, still 
further abbreviated to Yah; the other finding a connection between 
ym, im, mm, and the Babylonian Ea, and looking upon V1 as an 
artificial formation due to a theological abstraction.» The problem 
does not appear to be any nearer to its solution to-day than it was 
ten years ago. 

Leaving this on one side, it is the purpose of this paper to suggest 
as a preliminary step to the solution of the problem the possibility 
of differentiating between the Hebrew proper names compounded 
_ with one of the elements in question, 172, instead of 
throwing them into one heap. 


I. 


There are difficulties that arise if we start from the assumption that 
the element /7" or 171" represents in every case the name of a deity; 
and it is rather strange that these difficulties should not have attracted 
more attention. Taking, for example, such a name as FTP or WEN, 
which on the commonly accepted basis is to be interpreted as ‘ brother 
of Yah,’ or, if you will, ‘my brother is Yah,’ it is not in accord with 
Semitic conceptions, either primitive or advanced, to regard a deity 


* The interpretations of proper names given by Gesenius and Fuerst proceed 
upon this principle; and of recent years, especially since the appearance of 
Delitzsch’s Wo lag das Paradies (see pp. 158-166), there is a tendency among 
scholars to see traces of the divine name in the endings é and é also. See also 
Renan, Les noms théophores apocopés in Revue des Etudes Fuives, v. pp. 172-173. 

5 For recent discussions see Barton in the Oriental Studies of the Philadelphia 
Oriental Club (1894), pp. 86-93, and Driver in Studia Biblica, i, 1-20. 
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as a brother; kinship with the deity never went so far,* and to inter- 
pret MN in this connection as ‘ friend,’ as Gesenius’s Handwérterbuch, 
11th ed., would still have us do, is an evasion of the difficulty, not a 
solution. Ah does not signify ‘friend’ in any Semitic language, so 
far as I am aware. If, on the other hand, we have recourse to the 
metaphorical application of this term of relationship as ‘the equal’ 
of something, so common in both Hebrew and Arabic, we should 
encounter the same contradiction to the religious conceptions of the 
Semites ; and even if we go to the length of supposing that M& may 
have the force of ‘inferior to,’ like {3 (which is far from probable), 
a new difficulty arises when we turn to (P38, where OS should 
consistently be interpreted as ‘superior to’ or ‘source of.’’ No 
Semite would, of course, ever think of calling himself the ‘superior’ 
of his god any more than the ‘ equal.’ Again, in the case of such a 
name as 11'23)23, occurring by the side of Papa, it will be difficult 
to satisfactorily account for the addition of a divine element. To 
~ call a person ‘the bottle of Yah’ does not give any very definite 
image, and all that can be said of Gesenius’s attempt to deduce 
from a supposed sense of ‘emptying’ attached to the stem, the 
notion of ‘a destruction on the part of Yah’ (‘ Verheerung durch 
Jahwe’), is that it merits to be called ingenious. 

Further examples of such difficulties might be brought forward, 
but there are historical stumbling-blocks of no less moment. Inter- 
preting ‘1? as the divine element, the conclusion would be justified 
that the worship of a god bearing this name was current among the 
Hittites, since we have a famous Hittite in David’s time who calls 
himself ("8 ; while the mention of an Ammonite bearing the name 
of m0 in the days of Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 10) would legitimately 
be regarded as an indication that the worship of Yah had at one 
time spread far to the east of Palestine. Friedrich Delitzsch (Wo 
lag das Paradies, p. 162) is among those who on the basis of the 
common interpretation of the element /1 in proper names, pronounce 
in favor of regarding Yah as a general ‘ Canaanitish deity,’ adducing 
as further support for his theory the name of a North-Arabian ruler 
Ya-’a-/u mentioned by Esarhaddon (1 R. 50, col. iii. 20). This 
name he takes as a combination of Yak and £/ or Jiu. So far as 
Ya-'a-lu is concerned, there is no warrant whatsoever for regarding 


6 Contra Barton, ib. p. 94. 
7 On the assumption of a metaphorical use of the term, "3% in ‘T3% could not 
be ‘my father,’ but only ‘ father of.’ 
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Ya as the name of a deity, since the determinative for god is want- 
ing. Moreover, Ya’/u can only by an arbitrary four de force be 
regarded as due to contraction from Ya and //u. If that were the 
case, we should expect the name to be written Ya--/u. It is much 
more plausible to take Ya’/u with Haupt (Bettrige zur Assyriologie, i. 
170, note) as the transliteration of the Arabic Ya‘dd (imperfect of a 
stem ‘a/é), or, as I prefer, to identify it with the name of the Kenite 
woman 9$" (Judges iv. 17), from the same stem M99, the w of Ya'lu 
being the non-sounded ending, and the 9 of by being represented 
by the breathing after Ya. 

Similarly other extra-Biblical evidence for the supposed worship 
of Yah beyond the borders of Israelitish domain, upon closer exami- 
nation, falls to the ground. So the existence of a king of Hamath 
bearing the supposed name /a-u-di-’i-di, which, ever since the publi- 
cation of Oppert’s Les fastes de Sargon (1863, p.'3, 1. 33), has been 
regarded as a variant to //w-u-di-’t-di, and from which the conclusion 
has been drawn by Delitzsch (Wo lag das Paradies, p. 159), Schra- 
der (Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, i. 23), and many 
others, that among the Hittites 7° and Oy interchanged as among 
the Hebrews, in the case of op and BYP". It appears, how- 
ever, as I shall show more fully elsewhere,’ that the variant to //u-u- 
bi-’i-di is to be read J/-ia-u-di-’i-di. Both names have the element // 
in common, and differ only in the verbal form, the one reading being 
ta-u-bi-i-di, i.e. ylbidi, the other u-bi-"t-di, t.e. ubidi. The former 
represents the exact transliteration of the Arabic or Aramaic form of 
the word (cf. Arabic yuktilu), while wdidi is an adaptation to the 
Assyrian form, made by a learned scribe. 

There remains, then, only the supposed interpretation of Uriyyah 
and Zodiyyah, and beyond this there is not a particle of evidence in 
favor of the theory that the worship of Yah was current among 
Canaanites. 

The argumentum e silentio in this instance is weighty because 
reinforced by tradition, which, it will be admitted, should not be set 
aside without good cause. The very importance of the conclusions 
drawn from interpreting the element ‘1? as the divine name in the 
two names in question, justifies a skeptical attitude as long as a single 
element of doubt is connected with such an interpretation. 


* In an article to be published in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, vol. x. 
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II. 


That element is furnished by the numerous Babylonian names 
which are perfect parallels to those of the Old Testament, ending in 
Yah, or more precisely Ya. Both in the ancient legal tablets of 
Babylonia published by Bruno Meissner (Bettrige zum altbabylo- 
nischen Privatrecht, Leipzig, 1893), dating from about 2000 to 
1750 B.c., and in the legal tablets published by Strassmaier, belong- 
ing to the neo-Babylonian and Persian period (602-485 B.c.), a 
large number of names occur ending in a, which Jager, in a valu- 
able and exhaustive article on the semivowel 7 in Assyrian (Beitrage 
sur Assyriologie, i. 443-491), has shown, is to be pronounced yd, 
precisely therefore as the Hebrew i°. Among the examples to be 
found in Meissner’s publication, may be mentioned 4-hi-ia-a, Nu- 
ri-ia, Pa-ka-ia, Za-ba-ia, A-ia-ti-ia, Za-ni-ik-bi-ia, Za-si-ia, A-pi- 
li-ia, Ab-di-ia, Ba-si-ia, Tab-ni-ia, Kab-t-ia; and among those in 
“the neo-Babylonian and Persian texts, of frequent occurrence are 
Ba-ni-ia, Zir-ia (or Zi-ri-ia), Kab-t-ia, Beli-ia, Kit-t-ia; other 
names with this ending® are Ard-ia, Za-ab-di-ia, Ba-bi-ia, Ak-ki-ia, 
Ni-ia, Ka-ri-ia, Im-bi-ia, Du-ri-ia, Im-bu-si-ia, Si-ni-ia, Sa-si-ia, 
Da-di-ia, Ba-si-ia, Ah-li-ia, Ta-ab-bi-ia, Gab-bi-a, Su-’-ti-ia, Si-’t- 
ti-ia, Za-bi-ia, E-sag-gil-ia, Id-di-ia, Bar-zi-ia, Dumk-ia, Lu-u-di-ta, 
To these may be added, from the Berlin Sargon-stone (published by 
Peiser in his Keilschrifiliche Aktenstiicke), Im-bu-pani-ia and Sa-ba-ia. 
Lastly, it may be noted that the name of Cambyses appears in the 
Babylonian tablets under the form Kam-bu-si-ia. 

Some assyriologists appeared inclined at one time to regard the 
ending in the case of these names as actually corresponding to the 
Hebrew Ya, and Pinches has recently advocated this view (Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, xv. 13-15). Jager, in the 
article above referred to (p. 469), very properly rejects such a suppo- 
sition. In none of these cases is the determinative for deity placed 
before the syllable, and apart from this circumstance, which is of itself 
conclusive, the supposition that the deity Yah should have been known 
and worshiped in Babylonia prior even to the appearance of the Tera- 
chites in Palestine, without leaving any trace beyond the survival in 
proper names, is too preposterous to be seriously entertained.” 


Indexes to Strassmaier’s Babylonische Texte, Peiser’s Rabylonische Vertrage, 
and Peiser’s Keilschrifiliche Aktenstiicke. 

10 Of the names singled out by Pinches some are actually Hebrew personages by 
his own admission (Xecords of the Past, New Series, iv. p. 107); others in which 
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Besides, it may also be argued that for the later period the ending 
is entirely too common to be explained as the name of a deity for 
whose worship in Babylonia no other proof whatsoever can be 
advanced. Again, the ending also appears in the names of cities, 
as JVa-zi-ia (Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabuchodonosor, No. 21), 
and U-pi-ia (Inschriften von Cambyses, No. 143), and it will hardly 
be contended that in such instances, any more than in the name of 
the Persian monarch Kaméuzia, the divine element lies concealed ; 
or in Xakia, the name of the king of Na’iri mentioned by Shalma- 
neser II. (A/onolith, i. 20). It is noticeable, also, that we find the 
ending za in names of places, mountains, and rivers far beyond the 
confines of Babylonia and Assyria, which may, in many cases, be a 
coincidence, as Andia, Asia, Arzania, Hupuskia, Nulia, Ta-ia (which 
occur in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser II.), and 4-ia, At+da-ia, 
Anderia, Urumaia, Kaskaia, Nazadia (occurring in the inscriptions 
of Tiglathpileser I.), and many more. 

The termination is also frequent in many of the proper names occur- 
ring in the El-Amarna tablets ; and since, as the names and other evi- 
dence show, those bearing the names are Semites, and spoke a language 
belonging to the Aramaic group (see my article “ Egypt and Palestine ” 
in this JOURNAL, xi. 124), this may be taken as further proof that names 
ending in za or yd, so far from being restricted to Hebrews, are spread 
over a large part of the Semitic region, and in the explanation of 
them a principle must be established that may apply to all. 

Among such names to be found in the El-Amarna tablets may 
be mentioned the following: A-Ai-ia (B.M." lviii. 3), Bi-i-2a (B.M. 
Ixxi. 16, 24, 30), Gi-4-ia (B.M. viii. 25 ; according to Bezold’s intro- 
duction, p. xxxviii. = Gi-du-u-a), Ha-ia and Ha-a-ia (B. xxxi. 1, etc. ; 
B.M. xliv. 2, 19), /a-da-ia (B. clwviii. 46), /-ri-ma-ia (cf. Hebrew 
WMI), Lmu-ia (B. cxii. 31), Ku-ni-e-a (B. cxlvii. 26), Li-e-ia 
(B. xcii. rev. 25), Ma-ia (B. cxxiv. 24), Ma-ia-ri-ia (B. cxcix. 18), 
Pi-id-ia (B. cxix. 5, etc.), Pa-a-lu-ia (B. xxxiii. 9), Ruzmania (B. 
cxlviii. 3), Sa/-ma-ia (B. ccxxix. 7, 10) ; also the names of places, as 
A-mi-ia (B. i. 7), Ga-ga-ia (B.M. i. 38), Zu(?)-du-d-ia (B.M. xiii. 
12), and others. Note also the famous district of A/asia with this 
termination, and of such frequent occurrence in these tablets. 


he finds Yad as initial are to be read otherwise, as will be shown in my forthcom- 
ing article in the Zeitschrift; and for such names as Be/i-ia-u, and names ending 
in yama (as Gamaryéma), which he regards as the fuller form of the divine 
name, see below (p. 114) for an entirely different explanation. 

11 B, = Berlin collection; B.M.= British Museum collection. 
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To these may be added Bai-4#-y-’-d, the name of a Palestinian city, 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Thotmes III. and pointed out by 
Dr. W. M. Miiller in his valuable work, Asien und Europa nach 
altigyptischen Denkmilern (pp. 239, 312). Dr. Miiller is among those 
who, on the evidence of such names, would conclude the general 
existence of Yahweh worship, but, as already shown, such a supposi- 
tion is not to be accepted @ friori. In the course of this article 
further evidence will be adduced against the theory which Barton 
too (see pp. 87-89 of the article quoted above) appears inclined to 
accept on Miiller’s authority. Halévy also rejects Miiller’s supposi- 
tion, but thinks that such names in za may be Egyptian or Cappado- 
cian (Revue Sémitique, ii. 381). 

Let me also point out in this place that, on the assumption that 
the ending za in the Babylonian and El-Amarna names represents a 
deity, it is difficult to account for such variations in the writing of 
this ending as Ah-ia, Ahe-e-a, Ahe-a-a; Nu-ur-u-a, Nur-e-a, Dan- 
-ni-e-a, Ba-ni-ia and Bani-a, or for such forms as Ah-ia-u-tu. Lastly, 
what should the divine element ya mean in such a name as (£)-Sag- 
gil-ia (Saget? being the name of the famous temple sacred to Marduk), 
not to speak of such names as Su-u-ti-ia, Kab-ti-ia (kabtu = liver), 
Rihtia (rihte = remainder) and others ? 

Nor is it at all likely that za is the suffix of the ist person. As 
Delitzsch shows (Assyrische Grammatk, pp. 199-201), the suffix ia 
is reserved for (a) the genitive of nouns ending in consonants, and, 
(4) promiscuously, though not invariably, for nouns ending in vowels. 
Instead of Ardia, Belia, Ahia, etc., we should expect Arai, Beli, Ahi 
and the like, and at all events, in the large number of names with this 
ending, some instances should occur of the regular suffixed form in 7.” 

Again, on the supposition that z@ is the pronominal suffix, it is 
difficult to explain forms in ea like Ahéa, Karéa, Nurea, Dannea, 
Sip-e-a. Delitzsch (p. 201) recognizes that this cannot be the pro- 
nominal suffix, and yet it is evident that ea is only a graphical 
variant of ia (cf. ahe-e-a, ah-hi-e-a, ah-ia-u, ahe-a-a). Moreover, it 
is to be borne in mind that by the side of Beda, we find the form 
Bel-ia-u (Strassmaier, /nschriften von Nabuchodonosor, No. 26) * just 
as we find a witness by the name of Wa-ad-di-ia-a-u™ (III R. 49, 


12 T have come across only one such form, ad-é-i (Strassmaier, Vabuchodo- 
nosor, No. 251, 1. 9) by the side of Kaés-t-ia. 

18 See also article by Pinches referred to above (p. 105). 

14 Possibly a Hebrew or Aramzan. Cf. Bindikri (Hebr. “51 [3) and Pakage 
(MB) in the same list of witnesses, 
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No. 1, 1. 30). The addition of a nominative vowel to a suffix is of 
course an unheard of procedure ; and again what is to be done with 
such a name as Ah-ta-u-tu (Strassmaier, Vabuchodonosor, No. 1047 ; 
Inschriften von Cambyses, No. 233) if Ahia is to be interpreted 
as ‘my brother’? Delitzsch contents himself with a confession of 
the difficulties involved in this class of names. Jager, on the other 
hand (l.c., p. 469), rejecting the supposition of a divine name and 
silently setting aside the possibility of a pronominal suffix, finds an 
acceptable solution of the difficulty in assuming a special enclitic za 
or ea," both to be pronounced as yd. 

On this basis, the graphical variants above referred to are ac- 
counted for, as well as the forms ending in yaw, the nominative 
ending being perfectly in place here. Nor is there any objection to 
a formal identification of this enclitic yé with the Arabic yd, but we 
cannot follow Jager when he proposes to regard the ending in the 
Babylonian names as exclamatory (Ahia, ‘Oh! a brother’; Muria, 
‘Oh! the light,’ etc.). The Arabic yd is always separated from the 
noun to which it belongs and, moreover, is always placed before it, 
which is the logical position ; and again the difficulty of the ending 
yau and yautu presents itself. 

Instead of this I would propose an identification of Babylono- 
Assyrian a with Hebrew /1°, and regard both as one of the many 
afformatives in Semitic substantives that give emphatic force to the 
noun to which they are added. Nuria would under this view be 
interpreted as ‘bright light’ or the like, Ahia or Ahea as ‘dear 


brother,’ or perhaps‘ brotherly.’ Nor is there any reason why, start- _ 


ing from this emphatic ending, we should not have a secondary 
abstract formation in w/z" and thus obtain a name like Ahiauéu with 
the meaning ‘ brotherhood.’ Similarly for the many other names in 
za above instanced. These difficulties of interpretation are removed 
upon the assumption of an emphatic ending za. As for e-a which 
appears so frequently instead of a, I regard this simply as a graphical 
variant to bring out more clearly the semivowel preceding the @; 
and the variant thus incidentally confirms =~ s theory of the pro- 
nunciation of za as ya. 


The names accordingly are to be pronounced Wurya, Ahya, Abdya, 


etc.; and the writing Ahe-e-a@ (Ah with plural sign) is again only 
another expedient to approach as closely as possible to the actual 


15 Through Professor Haupt I learn that Delitzsch has’ accepted the view 
advanced by his pupil Jager. 16 Delitzsch, Assyr. Gramm. § 65, No. 34. 
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pronunciation. This explanation gets rid of the difficulty of Delitzsch 
(Assyr. Gramm., p. 201), who felt obliged to regard the ¢ in ea and 
also Ahe in Ahe-e-a@ as a plural. 

By way of justification for assuming an emphatic ending yd in the 
case of these names, we may point to the Aramaic dialects, where 
such an afformative is not at all uncommon; and what is found in 
Aramaic may of course also occur in Hebrew and Assyrian. Barth 
recognizes the ending yé both as a radical ending and as an inde- 
pendent afformative (ominalbildungen in den semitischen Sprachen, 
pp. 388, 389). As the former, it is limited to the so-called wy stems 
of the Aramaic, and his explanation seems plausibie that the ya arose 
in this case through the combination of the long 4 (the regular 
emphatic) with the é of the “4 nouns, the 2 itself being due to deflec- 
tion from zy or contraction from ay. So e.g. from Syriac mdrdé, 
‘course’ we get mardyd (mardiy or maérday = mdrdé and this plus 
4 = mirdyd); from ‘ drink,’ we get mastyd ; cf. 
The more frequent use of the emphatic forms drove the absolute 
ones, according to Barth, into the background, and the ending ya 
thus became used independently for the formation of abstract nouns. 
Barth is furthermore of the opinion that the analogy presented by the 

‘2 stems led to the introduction of the afformative=ya for other 
classes of verbs,” though in this case too he limits the employment of 
the afformative to the expression of abstract ideas. If the identity 
of this afformative with the Assyrian ya be admitted, there is no need 
of having recourse to the principle of analogy with the 4) stems. 

A priori, there is no reason why there should not be an afformative 
ya in the Semitic languages, as there is a generally recognized ay; 
and with the testimony of the Assyrian and, as will presently be 
shown, of the Hebrew added to that of the Aramaic, the formation 
no longer presents features that must be explained as peculiar to a 
single branch of Semitic speech. Noldeke (Syrische Grammath, 
§§ 135-137) also recognizes this afformative, but distinguishes between 
nouns ending in ya that arise from a combination of ai with the 
emphatic 4 (ai-4 = ayd) and those that are formed from # plus the 
same ending (i¢= yd). He fails, however, to account for the fact 
that so many of the words belonging to these two classes are never 
found without the emphatic 4. Instead therefore of regarding the 
latter as the ordinary status emphaticus, it would be simpler to assume 


17 Among the examples given are: m'/éty4, ‘oppression’; 4’féryd, ‘denial’; 
dufyd, ‘ oppression.’ 
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the existence of an independent afformative za or y4 attached to 
nouns with or without a connecting vowel; or, as we might also put 
it, there are two afformatives in Aramaic, ya and aya. Ndldeke seems 
to suspect that the nouns thus formed are not necessarily limited (as 
Barth assumes) to produce abstracts or even adjectival forms, for he 
suggests the possibility that such words as kiér-s’yd, ‘throne,’ gdr-d’yd, 
‘north’ (which are neither adjectives nor abstracts), belong to the 
class arising from the combination of 7 with 4. 

It seems more satisfactory to view the afformative under the 
broader aspect of one of the many ways in which the Semitic lan- 
guages give a more emphatic turn to a word ; nor is it any objection 
to such a supposition, to maintain that in many cases the precise 
nature of the emphasis intended escapes us; for the same objec- 
tion applies to the use of the mimation in Assyrian. Indeed it is 
likely that the emphatic force conveyed through the ending was lost 
or weakened, just as the mimation in Assyrian and the munation in 
Arabic, both originally employed to give greater emphasis to words, 
came to be so generally employed as to lose their distinctive charac- 
ter."® It is a common phenomenon in language that emphatic forms 
of speech tend to blend with the unemphatic forms. By calling every- 
body ‘Sir’ or ‘ Madam,’ the distinction once attaching to those terms 
disappears. 

III. 


With the afformative ya thus established for the Aramaic and the 
Assyrian, there is every reason to look for it in other Semitic lan- 
guages. I venture therefore to suggest that an evidence of this 
afformative for the Hebrew is to be found in many of the Biblical 
proper names ending in 1%. The parallel that such a name, for 
example, as the already mentioned /P& presents to the Babylonian 
A-hi-ia is perfect ; and similarly "3 forms a parallel to Mu-ur-e-a ; 

to Jh-ia, 113 to Ba-ni-ia, to Za-ab-di-ia, to 
t to Beli-ia, while. may be to 


18 They lost also their pronunciation, even when written. See Néldeke’s recent 
remarks in the Z.D.M.G. xlviii. 368, 369. What Néldeke says of the Sabaean 
mimation applies largely to the Assyrian also. 

19 The objection might be urged against this parallel that the Israelitish king 
MB is transliterated as Pa-ka-ha by Tiglathpileser (III. R. 10, No. 2, 1. 28), and 
that in the text quoted by Pinches (see above, p. 105) a name Pa-ka-ha occurs 
which is evidently identical with M28. But to offset this objection it is sufficient 
to point out: (@) That a natural distinction would be maintained by Babylonians 
in transliterating a foreign name, and in their own rendition of the same name, if 
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Ab-di-ia (and Ard-ia). The Ammonite maw is the equivalent of 
Ta-ab-bi-ia. These parallels form a sufficient justification for recog- 
nizing the same emphatic ending in the name of the Hittite 78, 
and also in such a name as (738, for which, moreover, there is again 
the Babylonian parallel Adia. 

The proposition does not, of course, exclude the use of the divine 
name in many of the Hebrew names ; but before setting up a princi- 
ple by means of which it may be possible to determine whether we 
have the emphatic afformative or the divine element, it will be proper 
to inquire whether, outside of proper names, there is any trace of an 
ending ‘7? in Hebrew. 

Jager has called attention to three instances” in which this affor- 
mative may be recognized, namely, mB (Jer. ii. 31), mnsmoy 
(Cant. viii. 6), and MPO (Ps. Ixxxix. 9). 

To take the /1 in the first of these terms as the name of the deity 
(so Gesenius), and to give the word in this way the force of ‘ great. 

‘darkness,’ is certainly unsatisfactory and artificial. Stade (Gramma- 
tk, § 302, 5) proposes to read mOEND, with an afformative zyyd, like 
2"? ; but this change is quite unnecessury if we assume that we 
have in the word an afformative yd, as in Aramaic and Assyrian, used 
here with the distinct purpose of giving greater emphasis, so that 
PENI YN would be like MOS¥ PW, ‘a land of utter darkness.’ 

The case is even clearer in MNSTOV, where a perfectly good 
sense is obtained by some such rendering as ‘bright flame,’ and 
there is no need to have recourse to conjectural emendation.”” For 
Ps. Ixxxix. 9 the point is not so clear, since the Massoretic reading 
distinctly favors the separation of the two elements. But the addi- 
tion of the supposed divine name after JOM has always occasioned 
difficulties for which various solutions have been offered. It seems 
to me that both here and in a fourth passage which is to be added 
(Ps. cxviii. 5), where we find MSMVS3 (two codices, Nos. 259 and 
300 of Kennicott, reading as one word), we are justified in regarding 
iT as an afformative. The former passage is accordingly to be trans- 


it happens also to be a native one; (4) That the stem Pj? contains, as the 
Arabic shows, an unpointed PF, and this 7 would therefore not be represented in 
Babylonian. A native name M28 would be Pa-ka (and with afformative Pa-sa- 
ta), although the same name, when transliterated as a foreign name, would, with 
commendable accuracy, be written as heard in Hebrew or Aramaic as Pakage ; 
(c) That the LXX transliterate Mj2B as daxee, showing that even in Hebrew the 
guttural was only faintly heard. 20 L.c., pp. 471, 472, note. 
21 Eg, Olshausen (Lehrbuch, § 106, 6) prefers to read MST. 
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lated “ Who, O Yahweh God of S*badth, is as powerful as thou art?” 
and the latter, “ Answer me with great enlargement.” 

Turning once more to the proper names under discussion, it will 
be found that in those compounded with a distinct substantive and 
yd, there is no difficulty in finding a satisfactory interpretation by 
accepting an afformative which adds emphasis to the term. Thus 


‘F388 and FIN may express a large measure of endearment, as ‘ dear 


father,’ and ‘dear brother’; M310, ‘very good’; M™"N, ‘dearly 
beloved’ ; ‘great gift’; ‘ bright light’; perhaps 
‘little servant’; ‘2%, ‘very righteous’ ; mu, ‘very perfect,’ 
and so on. 

In view of this, we need have no hesitation in taking the w in the 
longer form 37}, as Delitzsch has proposed, as the old nominative 
ending, which could, of course, be omitted, and which, with the 
tendency in the Semitic languages towards the throwing off of the 
final vowel (so completely carried out in Hebrew), was probably not 
pronounced even when written. In this respect, too, the Babylonian 
names present a parallel to the Hebrew, for by the side of Bela 
we find Bel-ia-u (Strassmaier, Mabuchodonosor, No. 46), just as in 
Hebrew we have M8 interchanging with "MS, mx with vx, 
with with and so with most of the 
names ending in /. 

Again, as Jager shows (l.c., p. 469, 471), the afformative could be 
omitted in these names, Ap/é occurring by the side of Ap/a-ia, Sumd 
by the side of Swma-ia; and so we find Damkd and Kadéé by the 
side of Damkia and Kabtia. It may be that Kadé# (above referred 
to, p. 107) may similarly be a variant for Kad#a. The same further 
abbreviation may take place in the case of the Hebrew names. ‘The 
most striking instance is furnished by the name Micha which, as the 
name of no less than eleven persons in the Old Testament, appears 
under the forms (1 Kg. xxii. 15), and 
(2 Sam. ix. 12; Neh. x. 12). The contraction of Mikhayd 
into Mikhé, parallel to Apl/é from Apla-yd, furnishes a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of taking the ending as a mere afformative, and 
not as the divine name. At all events, the genius of the language 
could not have been conscious that the ending was the divine name. 
The two forms #5" (in which spelling the divine name would 


22 See Caspari, Uber Micha den Morasthiten, p. 3, note. 
28 Jerome suggested that A/icha signifies humilitas (from ‘J), and that it is 
not a compound of mi and 4a (Caspari, l.c., p. 13, note). 
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be entirely distorted) and N5%9 afford further evidence in favor of 
regarding yd as an afformative. 

An interesting illustration of this same ending ¢ is found in the 
name of the king of Ascalon, who appears in the inscriptions of 
Sennacherib ( Zaylor Cylinder, II. 58 and 67) under the form Si-éd- 
ka-a. Schrader in his Cuneiform Inscriptions and the O. T. (i. 153), 
as well as Robertson Smith (ib. ii. 301), suggests that this ending has 
arisen out of *. The examples just adduced favor this interpreta- 
tion, but, instead of regarding the element as the divine name, it 
follows, from the line of argument here pursued, that it is more 
reasonable to regard it as an afformative, TP>7¥ becoming MP>7¥ (or 
NPI), precisely as Ap/aia becomes and contracts to 
rio%2 (or 85%). Admitting this, the second element in the Hebrew 
name W273 and 9S may likewise be the emphatic afformative, 
and not the divine name. At the same time the interpretation of 
the Philistine name here proposed would extend still further the 
territory of the use of the afformative yé in proper names. 

Besides Micha, there are other names in which, instead of M1, we 
find 8" (just as in Aramaic). Such an exchange would hardly have 
been possible if it had been supposed that in these cases the second 
element represented a sacred name. Thus we find ons (Esther 
ix. 8), RI9 (Neh. xi. 31), STP (1 Chr. iv. 16), SM (1 Chr. xi. 44). 
The interchange here is evidently to be regarded in the same light as 
the very frequent use of Alef for Hé, eg. rovh and ndybx, 

and etc. ; also as initial, and IN. 

There are other species of contractions in the case of names ending 
in (7, which still further substantiate the interpretation here proposed. 
By throwing off the Hé alone, we obtain nouns ending simply in 
Yéd. Thus “oxo has generally been recognized, even by those who 
regard the Yé as the divine name (so Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies, 
p. 159), as another form of **>¥%. The Babylonian Kabé by 
the side of Xab#a may be adduced as a parallel. Instead, however, 
of regarding ° as a form of the divine name, for which there is no 
sound evidence, the names in ?/, or at least some of them, are to be 
explained simply as contracted or abbreviated forms of the names 
in yé,; and it seems preposterous to suppose that, if the ending 


24 For other examples, see Renan, Les noms théophores apocopés, cited under 
note 4 above. Renan, however, regards the Yéd in such cases as a suffix of the 
3d person referring to God. 
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designated a sacred name, such a distortion would have become 
current. ; 

In this connection, attention might also be called to the variant for 
the names under consideration which consists in the addition of an m. 
Thus, by the side of the form M38, we find the same Judzean king 
called DYSN (1 Kg. xiv. 31, xv. 1, 7). Similarly we have "9° and 
nbs", and to the list, it seems to me, we may add such names as 
and Oops, and OS, and With regard 
to the last name, we have in the modern names A/aria and Miriam 
the survivals of the two forms, and both forms, moreover, occur in 
the New Testament (Mapia Matt. i. 18, and Mapidy Matt. xiii. 55). 
In this way, the names in yam or yama occurring in neo-Babylonian 
tablets are to be explained, as Ga-mar-ia-a-ma, Na-ta-nu-ia-a-ma, 
etc., and not, as Pinches supposed, as the equivalent of the Hebrew 
Yahweh. 

All these considerations point in one and the same direction, in 
favor of regarding y@ in these various instances as an afformative, 
and not as a divine name. 

It is to be noticed also, that for most of the names composed of 
nouns and /7° we do not find the corresponding noun plus the distinct 
divine element 58. Neither nor 5X 218, nor nor 
Sres'ne, nor 5x5y3, nor Oepsps occurs. While it is true that we 
have INSP, the Massoretic text in differentiating the first element 
in FMD" from the Segholate noun affords a presumption in favor of 
keeping the two names apart. We have, however, ONIN, Serax, 
OND. Whether Dygrng is a parallel to mx is uncertain, since the 
first element in the former may be the preposition. In the great 
majority of the cases, however, in which 7° or I) appears as the 
second element, the first element is, or at least appears to be, a verb, 
and it is naturally more difficult here to set up a sharp line of 
demarcation between the afformative and the divine name. 

It is noteworthy that Jerome, in his remarkable work Liber inter- 
pretationis hebraicorum nominum,® does not always render the 
second element in the names in question by ‘dominus,’ but in 
many cases regards the element as the 3d person of the pronomi- 
nal suffix, or as the suffix of the 1st person, or as a mere afformative 


25 Note also the form X'S in Palmyrene inscriptions. 

% For fuller proof see my article, to appear in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, x. 

21 The LXX is not consistent in its transliteration of "13D (the name of no 
less than nine persons), sometimes writing “ABdla, “ABdlas, and ’ABadlas. 

28 Lagarde’s edition, Onomastica Sacra, ed. 2, Gottingen, 1887. 
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to which no special meaning seems to be attached; elsewhere he 
allows his readers to choose between two or more of these inter- 
pretations or to take /1° as the divine name. Whether he is actuated 
in this course by an instinct (for he assigns no reasons) that rebelled 
against the supposition of so many names being compounded with an 
element that was after all of comparatively rare occurrence as the 
name of a god, or whether he was following a dimmed tradition, his 
testimony to the differentiation here proposed between /7° afforma- 
tive and /7° as the divine name is of no small value. 

To cite some examples: Jerome gives the choice in the case of 
rM38 and VN38 between ‘ pater dominus’ and ‘ pater fuit’ (34, 12 ; 
60, 9), taking the name in the latter instance apparently as a con- 
traction of “D8 and Ni. It will be remembered that the name 
NUTSN actually occurs in the O. T. (eg. Ex. vi. 23, xxiv. 1, 9, etc.). 
For FS and WMS he has as many as six interpretations: (1) ‘ fra- 
ter quis’ (23, 24; 77, 21); (2) ‘frater ejus’ (ib. and 40, 20) ; 
(3) ‘frater meus quispiam’ (75, 12); (4) ‘frater domini’ (ib.) ; 
(5) ‘frater meus dominus’ (ib.) ; (6) ‘ubi haec.’ For (XX and 
VTA he proposes ‘robustus domini vel populus elatus’ (44, 13, 
15), dividing the word apparently after {3, and taking ON as equiva- 
lent to BD. Again, 33M is ‘ gratia dissipata sive gratia dei’ (53, 9), 
and elsewhere ‘donans dominus’ (53, 12) ; ‘"I"! is, according to 
him, either ‘amabilis domini’ or ‘amabilis ejus’ (39, 4; 46, 8). 
Similarly, MIM, WTI", is ‘auris ejus vel auscultans dominum’ (46, 9 ; 
58, 3). 

The various meanings assigned to M3", and are 
interesting because in none of them is the second element regarded 
as the divine name. Jerome proposes: (1) ‘quis hec’ (adverbium 
loci) ; (2) ‘quis iste’ (33, 9; 54, 31). Again, mon he takes 
simply as ‘rex meus’ precisely as though it were "3509, just as BD Pie 
(54, 28) is ‘rex eorum.’ Similarly, 77" (39, 13) is ‘domus mea 
[perhaps, as Professor Moore suggests, an error for ‘dominus meus,’ 
t.¢. mar plus 1st person suffix] vel amara sive ex visione ’ (prep. % and 
a form of FIN). mon, yrony (44, 11) is ‘tempus domini’ (AY 
and rd) ‘vel tempus (sive temporalis) ejus’ (FID and 5), while 
elsewhere (67, 7) he gives the preference to ‘declinatio domini.’ In 
interpreting TW and WW as ‘ princeps fuit’ (47, 7), he divides 
the word at ""W, and takes 17 (as in 173%) for a graphical variant 
of NI and the name /TMW as a further contraction or abbreviation 
of the longer form. These examples will suffice to illustrate Jerome’s 
conception, and also the arbitrariness of his method which consti- 
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tutes its defect. One does not see why he favors the rendering of 
i as the divine name in certain cases and not in others. 


IV. 


A satisfactory basis for differentiating between the names having 
i” as one of their elements, it seems to me, may be secured by first 
considering those names which are paralleled by the same noun or 
verb with 58 as the second element. The list, which is here sub- 
joined in alphabetical arrangement, is not a large one. 


bye 

ber 


To these twenty names the following may be added, which, while 
not forming a perfect correspondence, yet agree in containing the 
same stem used as verb or substantive : 


maby bendy 
ne Syms 
™ 
my 
Two may be put down as doubtful : 


2 In words which have both endings, ‘7 and I, I give, as a matter of con- 
venience, only the forms with 30 = 
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It by no means follows that of these names all are to be interpreted 
as containing the divine name. For historical and other reasons some 
may be excluded. If, ¢.g., in the case of FP" and MIW we find 
the names belonging to non-Hebrews, the existence of the same 
stems compounded with Sx is not decisive, and in view of the 
lack of evidence for the worship of a deity ¥4 among Hittites and 
Ammonites, the second element is presumably an afformative, and 
this interpretation is preferable pending any evidence to the contrary. 
For a similar reason, since Adia, Jia, Zabdia, occur in Babylonian 
tablets, and Jrimaia, Pidia, and Salmaia (B. 228, 7, 10) in the El- 
Amarna tablets, as the names of non-Hebrews, the corresponding 
names (PSK, MB, and are at least 
doubtful; if the ending is the divine name, it is probably due to the 
confusion that ensued between the name and the afformative. Again, 
in such a name as may, it has been already suggested that the 
Massoretic form favors a differentiation from M39, and I am 
inclined to regard the ya in the former as an emphatic afformative, 
and the name itself as a species of diminutive from add (cf. Arabic 
Jé ail). Moreover, the presumption is in favor of the emphatic 
afformative in case the first element is a substantive, especially if the 
parallel form with 5x shows a distinct verbal form instead of a 
substantive as the first element. In this category belong M1", 
‘dearly beloved’; FMW, ‘great chief’ (cf. the forms "WW and 
; ‘good deed.’ (MIMS, in view of the Phoenician 
name 533/19, is doubtful.) 

Finally, the existence of contracted forms of names in /, or of 
some of the variants above, adds another element of doubt, with the 
balance, other things being equal, in favor of looking for an afforma- 
tive rather than the divine name. On this principle the following 
would be excluded: (cf. MST (cf. 
(cf. JIM), (cf. and (cf. AND 
(cf. RNP), FMB (cf. also Pi-id-ia, El-Amarna Tablets), 
(cf. (cf. AW). 

There remain then of the thirty-three names recorded only fifteen 
in which the existence of a parallel compounded with Sy renders it 
probable that /" is to be interpreted as the divine name; namely, 


$1 Cf. also the Talmudical forms of the same name, 73%, “3H, 
Arabic Ubayya. 82 Matthew iv. 21, ZeBedac(os). 

88 1 Chr. viii. 37, same person as (TH (ib. iii. 21). 

% Just as we have "15° by the side of "S'S. 
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The next step will be to compare those names in which the same 
stem appears compounded with both 7° final and 7° or ‘77 initial. 
There are only nine certain instances : 


As for the following, which some might be inclined to add to this. 


category, namely, FOV? (FEN), men, ONY, WNT (WRIT), 
Sort, and for which we have correspond- 
ingly PMSN, PHD, etc., all but the last two are to be regarded, as 
will be shown further on, as uncontracted Hiphil forms of stems with 
initial weak or vowel letter. In the case of OY and O71 the 
question must be left open, though there is no reason why there 
should not have existed stems D> and © with initial vowel as well 
as with middle vowel. 

In this list of nine, one has already been excluded by our previous 
examination as, to say the least, doubtful, namely, "33. In III. 
R. 49, No. 1, 1. 30, a tablet of the time of Sennacherib, a certain 
Na-ad-bi-ia-a-u occurs. This person may have been a Hebrew, but 
there is no positive evidence, and "3" is therefore doubtful ; again, 
mp1, in view of the possibility that the king of Ascalon, Zidkd, 
bears a name contracted from Zidkia (as Robertson Smith assumes, 
p- 113 above; cf. Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the O. T. 
ii. 301), is likewise to be excluded as doubtful. And since of the 
remaining six, one, namely, /13JM, has already been mentioned, 
we have only four additional names, 735°, 
(with -FTM9" as doubtful), deduced from this step in our exami- 
natioh, iri which we may with certainty recognize the divine name, 
and not the afformative. Apart from this result, the comparatively 
small number of cases in which the same stem appears with both 
M initial and /" final is noteworthy, as is also the small number 
of cases in which the same stem appears with (1° and Oy final; and 
while too much stress must not be laid upon this circumstance, it 


suggests, at all events, caution before concluding that the 7° final is 
the divine name. 
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Naturally the number of instances in which #1 final and 5x initial 
are found in combination with the same stem is also quite small, and 
indeed but three additional names are furnished by these instances, all 
the others having already appeared in the categories above referred 
to. For the sake of completeness they may be added : 


Tan prox 
prox vonbx 
verde 
mabe babe 


The additional names which may thus be put down provisionally 
as containing the divine name /", and not the afformative, are (TSW, 
M19, and 

It may be added that there are only three stems in which all four 
combinations, 7 initial and final, and 5. initial and final, are found, 
and 


pa prox 
V. 


At this point it will be proper to consider the forms with initial 
yv and Y. The result of our examination justifies us in calling a 
check upon the present tendency to see the divine name in every 
name that begins with the letters and 7°. It is again noteworthy 
that Jerome excludes many of those in which modern scholars find 
the name of Yé or Yah. In some cases he takes aa as the Hiphil 
preformative. On this basis he renders boy, ‘robustus et fortis’ 
(54, 20); OMT, ‘qui est excelsus’ (39, 2), ‘qui est sublimis’ (61, 
28); DMN, ‘est perfectus’ (61, 30; 33, 1), and again, ‘ consummatus 
sive perfectus’ (46, 5); "DW and DY, ‘augmentum’ (7, 20), 
‘adposuit sive adponens’ (62, 4); DWT, ‘salvator.’ For two of 
these cases, 551" and SWIT (35, 29; 13, 28), it may be readily 
admitted with Stade (Grammatik, § 113, 2) that we actually have 
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uncontracted forms of the Hiphil; just as we find "V1 (Jer. 
xxxviii, 1), (Ps. cxvi. 6), (Neh. xi. 17), 
(Ezek. xlvi. 22). In the same way we may explain, I think, as 
Hiphil forms the following: FANT, Oxy, and WRN, 
33%, TNT, SAY, and FEN, Wr, wor, 

In other cases, again, Jerome seems to regard the prefix 
merely as a preformative, though I confess my inability to under- 
stand on what grounds he does so. For 'MNi1, for instance (46, 
2), he proposes ‘ubi est retinere,’ and, as an alternative, ‘ domini 
retentio’; for EXPT (62, 2), ‘ubi est praeparatio,’ by the side of 
‘“domini praeparatio,’ and elsewhere (56, 11) he proposes for the 
same name ‘cujus est praeparatio,’ and again (46, 10), ‘qui est 
consurgens,’ by the side of ‘domini resurrectio vel domini suscitatio 
sive dominus suscitans’ ; 351° (13, 26) is interpreted ‘ ubi est gloria 
sive est gravis aut domini gloria’; PINT (46, 7) is ‘ubi est frater,’ by 
the side of ‘domini frater’ and ‘ factura fratris’; DOW (45, 27), 
‘ubi est saturitas vel domini saturitas’ ; Ser (36, 1), ‘incipiens vel 
fuit dei’; JIMVT (62, 6) is ‘cui est gratia vel domini gratia,’ and 
(65, 1) ‘dominus gratia ejus vel dominus misericors.’ Finally, in 
the case JM (and {FWT) he divides the word as though com- 
pounded of /731" and jM3, and in this way he gets the interpretation 
‘columbam dedit’ (54, 21), and ‘columbae donum vel columbae 
dedit’ (33, 1), which he offers as an alternative to ‘domini donum.’ 

The thought in the mind of Jerome may have been the same which 
prompts Stade (Grammatik, § 113, 2) to speak of am artificial intro- 
duction of the divine name in YW", which he regards as an extended 
form of SWI. In the same way TANT may have been introduced 
through analogy with other names, and the shorter form TAN) may 
have been merely a scriptio plena for 1M" (again a Hiphil form), 
and similarly may have given rise to 

It is not possible, however, to extend the principle as far as Jerome 
would have us do. There remain the following, which, on the basis 
of the above comparisons with /7 final, ‘ye initial and final, must, for 
the present at least, be placed in the category of those containing 
divine name: PAV, PIV, SP wy, 
3357, with as doubtful, since the in this case 
may be an afformative, as in ; WN occurring by the side of 
Sew, MIMD by the side of ATEN. Similarly, I am inclined to 
regard the final 7 in mony as an afformative, and the name itself 
as being either compounded of D1" and 5X, or a misspelling (it occurs 
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only once, 1 Chr. xii. 7) for mon. (Compare the Septuagint form 
*Ieda, Lucian “IwyAa.) In any case the initial 1? does not appear to 
be the divine name. 

With the names in which the divine name appears as the first 
element thus reduced to less than a dozen in number, we may return 
to those with /° and 1 final. We must examine these on the basis 
of all the comparisons above introduced, giving due weight to the 
following considerations: (1) The existence of equivalents, complete 
or incomplete, in Bab.-Assyr. literature and the El-Amarna tablets, or 
expressly noted in the O. T. as the names of non-Hebrews ; (2) Con- 
tracted forms which speak strongly in favor of an afformative, and 
against the supposition of a divine name; (3) The writing with final 
& instead of 7; (4) The parallel with final or ] by the side of 77. 
On this basis we may proceed to a differentiation between the names 
ending in or 


VI. 


Babylonian parallels justify us in regarding 1", I’, in the following 
names as the afformative : 


A. 
cf. Babylonian cf. Babylonian /d-di-ia, 
Ahia, Ahea, etc. cf. El-Amarna /-ri-ma-ia. 
ms “ Bania. N33 cf. Babylonian Nadbiax (but see 
Belia (and Be- above, p. 107). 
lian). “ Nuria. 
“ Basia. « Abdia.® 
“ Zabdia. “ Pa-ka-ia. 


maw Ta-ab-bi-ia. cf. El-Amarna Salmaia. 


The stem "31 enters into names with /7° or YT initial and final, and 
with yt initial and final. This fact gives weight to the view that in 
the name /T"131 the /" may in one case be the afformative and in 
another the divine name. That a confusion between 7° afformative 
and (1 as divine name actually took place has already been hinted 
at. In the days of the Massoretes, of course, all names in /™ in 
which it was at all possible to find the name of the deity were so 
regarded. Many of the variations between the Hebrew form of the 
names and their transliteration in the Septuagint may be accounted 


8% The Babylonian Addia makes it probable that in AY3P and in the possible 
mMISY the ending has in both cases the same origin. 
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for on the supposition that slight vocalic changes were introduced in 
the case of the former so as to adapt the names to the interpretation 
accepted. 


B. 
As the names of non-Hebrews, the final element in 


TERK (a Hittite), and 
(an Ammonite), 


is to be regarded as an afformative. For the latter name, also, see 
under A. 

To the list, finally, FWY is to be added, if it turns out that 
Winckler (A/torientalische Forschungen, i., 1-23) is correct in taking 
Azriau (mentioned by Tiglathpileser III.) as the ruler of a district in 
northern Syria; for if Azviau ruled in North Syria, his name could 
not contain the name of the Hebrew deity Yah. The question, 
however, is still doubtful, as McCurdy (History, Prophecy, and the 
Monuments, i., 413-415) properly remarks. 


Cc. 


A clear instance of a contracted form of M1 is M3", variant for 
m3" and WN"2; but this example justifies us further in taking 7 
as the afformative in the following names: Msp", compared with 
the forms Map") (Gen. x. 7) and NP") (1 Chr. i. 2), though the 
two shorter forms are not applied to the same person as the first 
form ; compared with AT; compared with 
and MW, compared with and “WW; and perhaps 
compared with and compared with the Phil- 
istine Sidkd. While it is possible also that some or many of the 
names in é are abbreviated variants of those in za, still one is perhaps 
hardly justified without further evidence in taking the ending in such 
names for which the parallel ? exists (¢g. "22 and M)3) as the 
afformative. 

D. 
Of variants with & by the side of * there are two examples : 


N59 (2 Sam. ix. 12, etc.), by the side of 3°; 
RSD (1 Chr. xi. 44), by the side of FMD, 


and then, of course, in 175 (Esth. ix. 8) the ending is to be 


similarly regarded as a variant for (17. 


8 Other names showing the variants and 77 are: xov58 and 
and KS, and and and Mov’, and etc. 


XUM 
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E. 


The existence of a variant yam for yé (and therefore also yan) 
having been set forth above, the following names come under the 
same category, as containing the afformative : 


cf. (see also under A). 

“ PMS (see also under A). 

(sce also under A). 

mai =“ Babylonian Ga-mar-ia-ma (Pinches in P.S.B.A. xv. 14), which, as 
yea the name of a Hebrew, points to a variant BY"V33. 


Babylonian Su-bu-na-ia-a-ma ib. p. 15). (See also under 
F. 


~ In the next place, in view of the few proper names compounded, 
with a substantive and /1°.that have a parallel with Ox, taken together 
with the fact that of the Babylonian parallels most are likewise such 
as have for their first element a substantive, it seems but just to regard 
the /7? as the afformative in all cases where the first element is a sub- 
stantive, especially in those cases where this view is more in accord 
with reason and with Semitic notions than would be the view that the 
compound is made of a substantive and the name of God. In this 
category, then, belong: F318, FT"? (see also under C), MTOM, 
MPa (see also under C), $3. As a matter of. course, in some 
of these names the question must be left open. One may reasonably 
expect to find further parallels in ee" contracts’ as the pub- 
lication of these proceeds. 


G. 


Again, for names in which the first element is apparently the 3d 
person perfect singular of a stem with third letter weak, it is, to say 
the least, doubtful whether we have an ending :° yd, or simply /7,. 
In this class belong: (cf. also M33 (cf. also under 
(cf. F), (cf. F), (cf. F), Max (cf. F), 
(cf. F), (cf. E), TS, My, TI, 
may, mp, (cf. C), MSW. 

As for FP8, no one has ever " proposed to interpret yd in this case 
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as the divine name; and for the others, the fact that all, with few 
exceptions, come under some one of the classes above suggested, 
lends again a presumption in favor of the afformative, though I admit 
that in some an equally satisfactory interpretation can be obtained 
on the assumption that we have the divine name. For none of those 
placed in this class G, it may be added, do parallels with 47 initial, 
8 initial or final, exist. 


H. 


Again, in four instances the /7° is only apparently the afformative, 
namely, and In the first two 
cases, the second element is 2’ya, which seems to point to an affor- 
mative #iya with infinitive force like the Arabic mya (cf. Barth, 
Nominalbildung, § 209, 8, 2) ; in the third, the ending is, of course, 
iyya (Barth, ib., § 254), and in the fourth aya. 


I. 


In the case of the following the interpretation of the second ele- 
ment as an afformative is so exceedingly satisfactory that, added to 
the fact of the non-existence of parallels with final 7°, or initial or 
final by, it may be unhesitatingly accepted : Mp3, where, on 
common-sense grounds, the combination with the divine name seems 
improbable ; the same remark applies to (19)93 (cf. also 93) ; MES ; 
PINT, ‘ brilliancy’ (cf. The Hebrew would hardly say of 
Yah, that ‘he shines’) ; M1, z.e. ‘great strength’ (the differentia- 
tion from (PPT, in which I regard the /7° as the divine name, does 
not appear to be accidental) ; wu, where again the combination 
of the first element (‘to dip’) with the divine name is incongruous, 
wnereas to give some one the sobriquet of ‘plunger’ is quite within 
reason; (cf. which has already been explained 
on p. 111). 


There remain the words in which the first element is apparently or 
distinctly a verbal form, and for which the existence of parallels with 
YT initial, SN initial or final, wnake it probable, in default of any 
evidence to the contrary, that the ending represents the divine name. 
These are (as resulting from the above investigation) : MMM, Pa hs 
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under A), TY, MET, MOBY. 

To these are to be added certain others, in which the first element 
must, for the present at least, be regarded as a verbal form, and 
which, not falling under any of the categories above instanced, may 
justly be classed with those containing the divine name as the second 
element and the subject of the verb. In all these cases, the attri- 
bute thus predicated of the deity is in accordance with the religious 
notions of the Hebrews. The names are: MYT, SW, MIN, 

Thirdly, we have the following, in which there is a combination of 

substantive and /7°, and where I regard the ending as more likely to 
be the divine name than the afformative : Pa hi ‘glory of Yah’ (in 
view of m7, ‘to the glory of Yah’); mip, ‘voice of Yah’; 
WIND ‘gift (?) of Yah’; MM*PW, ‘gate of Yah.’ The gate being 
‘a sacred spot, the last name would mean as much as ‘devoted to 
God.’ 
Lastly, we have the cases in which, for the present, it must be left 
doubtful whether the second element is the afformative or the divine 
name. I wish to submit the following to the further consideration 
of scholars : 


mm 
mn mop 
mpbn 


Most of these, it will be observed, are cases in which the first 
element may be taken as the perfect of a stem, and the verbs used 
are all such as predicate something that may be connected with 
the deity as conceived by the Hebrews. We may suppose that in 
’ some of the cases a third element, as object of the verb, has been 
omitted, such names being abbreviated after the fashion prevalent in 
Babylonia. I have also included those in which the force of the 
first element has not yet been clearly ascertained, as DD, vn, 
San, Syn. 

Whatever the verdict may be in regard to some of the cases in 
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which I take i as the afformative (and I cheerfully admit that there 
is room for different opinions in regard to some), I believe that I 
have at least shown: (1) That the number of Old Testament names 
containing the divine name as an element, final or initial, is not as 
large as has been generally supposed; and (2) {hat on the lines 
laid down it is possible in many cases to differentiate between /" as 


-afformative or as an uncontracted Hiphil form (traces of which may 


naturally be looked for in proper names as the oldest parts of a 
language), and / or 1 as the divine name. 

The obstacle in the way of an entirely satisfactory and complete 
division lies in the natural confusion that arose between yd as affor- 
mative and as the divine name, and which just as naturally led to 
slight modifications in the vocalization of the names in order to find 
in them a suggestion of the deity, and to adapt them to such as con- 
tained this name. 

With the proper names containing the divine element 1" thus 
reduced to about one-third of the number hitherto supposed to exist, 
a more rational proportion between this class of names and those 
containing 28 as one of their elements will be established. The 
name 5X being the common name for deity, while M is restricted 
in its usage to poetry,” and at all events never appears to have 
become popular, one would certainly expect to find more names, or 
at least as many names, compounded with One (there are some eighty 
of the latter) as with 7. 

As between the afformative and the divine name, the former, on 
the basis of its occurrence in old Babylonian names and in the 
El-Amarna tablets, may also be regarded as the earlier in Hebrew 
names, and a trace of this may be seen in the uniform writing of this 
element, whether as the divine name or as the afformative, without 
the Mappik in the Hé, so essential in the case of the divine name 


87 Outside of the Psalms it occurs Ex. xv. 2, xvii. 6, and Isa. xii. 2, xxvi. 4, 
xxxviii. 11. Of these passages it is to be noted that, even according to the 
Massoretic tradition, some are doubtful; as, eg. Ex. xvii. 6, where ‘TO5 is 
possible (see Dillmann’s commentary ed locum). The same is true even of the 
rm55r of the Psalms, which, according to an opinion expressed in the Talmudic 
treatise Pesachim (fol. 117%), is to be regarded as one word in the sense of ‘ praise 
him with all possible praise.” The Septuagint and the Samaritan version take 
mprnsst of Ex. xv. 2 (parallel Is. xii. 2) as one word, while in Is. xxvi. 4 M3 is 
more than questionable. In fact, in the light of the above investigation taken in 
connection with Geiger’s exposition of the Rabbinical tradition with regard to the 
divine name ‘ (in his Urschrift und Ueberseteungen der Bibel, pp. 274-78), the 
question as to the use and origin of this name merits a new examination. 
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where it appears elsewhere. For more convenient reference I repeat 
in alphabetical arrangement the list of names terminating in (1 or 
"7 in which I regard the second element as the afformative : 


paps 


rot 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
MAY-JUNE, 1894. 


HE twenty-seventh meeting of the Society was held in the 
Divinity School of Boston University, beginning Thursday, 

May 31, at 2.20 P.M. 
In the absence of the President, Vice-President Thayer took the 
chair. The records of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The report of the Treasurer was read and referred to an auditing 


‘Ttommittee consisting of Messrs. Kellner and Paton. The Recording | 


Secretary then read his annual report. Messrs. Thayer and Cobb 
were appointed to prepare a minute on members who have died 
during the year. The report of the Publishing Committee was 
presented. The auditing committee reported that the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers were correct. Messrs. Mdore, Beecher, and 
Mitchell were appointed a committee to nominate officers for the 
coming year. 


At 2.50 Professor Toy read the first paper, “The Text of Ezekiel — 


viii. 17.” It was discussed by Messrs. Lyon, Moore, Ryder, and 
Paton. 

At 3.40 Professor Schmidt read “On the Text and Interpretation 
of Amos v. 25-27.” At the suggestion of Professor Toy, Dr. Torrey, 
who had a paper partly covering the same ground, read in immediate 
succession, that the two might be discussed together. Remarks 
followed from Messrs. Toy, Torrey, and Moore. 

At 4.35 Professor Thayer remarked on three recent works upon 
the Grammar of the New Testament Greek; namely, Professor 
Burton’s Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb in the 
New Testament; Jos. Viteau’s Etude sur le Grec du Nouveau Testa- 
ment. Le Verbe; and Professor Schmiedel’s new edition (or, rather, 
reconstruction) of Winer’s Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprach- 
idioms. 

‘ At 5 Dr. Torrey gave “ Notes on Amos vi. 1, 2; vii. 2.” Remarks 
were made by Messrs. Toy, Moore, Beecher, and Schmidt. 
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Thursday evening. — The Society met at 7.50. Prof. D. G. Lyon 
was elected Corresponding Secretary, with Prof. H. S. Nash as his 
- associate on the Publishing Committee. The third place on that 
committee was not filled. 


On nomination of the Council, the following new members were 
elected : 


Members: 


George Salmon, D.D., F.R.S., Provost of the University of Dublin. 
Prof. A. B. Davidson, D.D., University of Edinburgh. 


Active Members: 


Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. George Hodges, D.D., Dean of Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Prof. Theodore F. Wright, New Church School, Cambridge, Mass. 


At 8 o’clock, Professor Moore read on “ The Origin of the Vision 
of Hell in the Apocalypse of Peter, and its Relation to later Inferno’s.” 
This was discussed by Messrs. Thayer, Beecher, and Briggs. 

At 8.50 Professor Paton read a paper on “ The Relation of Lev. 
xx. to Lev. xvii—xix.” Remarks followed by Messrs. Huizinga, 
Moore, and Thayer. 


Friday, June 1.— The Society met at 9.30 a.m. In the absence 
of both President and Vice-President, Professor Briggs was called to 
the chair. Professor Schmidt read a paper on “ Immortality and 
the Hadad Inscription.” It-was discussed by Messrs. Moore, Briggs, 
Toy, and Lyon. 

Professor Moore, for the Nominating Committee, reported the 
following list of officers, who were then unanimously elected : 


Prof. J. Henry Thayer, President, 

Prof. Francis Brown, Vice-President. 
Dr. Wm. H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Zreasurer. 

Prof. Edward L. Curtis, 
Dr. Isaac H. Hall, 

Prof. Edward Y. Hincks, 
Dr. John P. Peters, 

Prof. Edward T. Bartlett, 


Associates 
in Council. 
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A letter was read from Professor Peters communicating a report 
from the committee on the JourNAL or BisticaL LiTERaTuRE, to the 
effect that no change in its management is recommended. The 
report was accepted and the committee discharged. 
At 9.50 Professor Lyon read a paper on “ Palestine before the 
Exodus.” Remarks were made by Messrs. Toy, Moore, Mitchell, 
Schmidt, and Beecher. 
At 10.35 Mr. M. M. Skinner read on “The Text of Job xix. 25-29.” 
Remarks were made by Messrs. — Moore, Paton, Toy, 
Beecher, and Briggs. 
At 11.25 Dr. Cobb read “An Examination of Isaiah xiv.” 
Remarks were made by Messrs. Toy, Paton, Moore, Beecher, Lyon, 
and Briggs. 
At 12.10 Professor Moore read a portion of Professor Jastrow’s 
paper on “PWS in Hebrew Proper Names.” 
The thanks of the Society were returned to President Warren and 
the Trustees of Boston University for their courtesy in granting the 
use of the Library of the Divinity School for the sessions of the 
Society. 

Adjourned at 12.30 P.M. 


Members in attendance: Messrs. Beecher, Blakeslee, Briggs, C. 
R. Brown, Buell, Cobb, Hincks, Huizinga, Kellner, Lyon, H. G. 
Mitchell, G. F. Moore, Nordell, Paton, Rhees, Ryder, Schmidt, 
Thayer, Torrey, Toy, T. F. Wright. 


H. Coss, 
Recording Secretary. 


Resolutions on the Death of Dr. Schaff. 


(Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., born at Coire, Switzerland, Jan. 1, 1819; died in 
New York, Oct. 20, 1893.) 

The removal by death since our last annual meeting of one who was then in 
attendance, and who, though not always present at the Society’s sessions, took a 
keen interest in the object it has at heart, renders it appropriate that some special 
notice be taken here of his decease. 

Seldom does a man cf foreign birth, who has won a name as a scholar before 
becoming an American citizen, succeed so completely as did Dr. Schaff in catch- 
ing the spirit of our political and religious life, and coming to so thorough and 
sanguine a faith in our country’s privileges and opportunities. So catholic was 
his spirit, so broad were his interests, so multifarious his activity, so enterprising 
and many-sided his literary undertakings and achievements, that he has often 
‘been pointed out as the typical American scholar. 
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The catalogue of his publications, exclusive of contributions to periodicals and 
encyclopedias, numbers, in German fifteen, in English thirty-four; and of works 
of which he was sole or joint editor, twenty-two. Some of these publications, 
indeed, are of moderate compass. But others, like his History of the Christian 
Church, in seven volumes, his Bibliotheca Symbolica, in three volumes, are of 
ampler size and grander scope; while still others, of which he assumed the 
editorship, like the translation of Lange's Commentary, in twenty-five volumes, 
the Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, in as many more, the Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia, in four volumes, are of proportions which fairly entitle 
them to be called gigantic. In short, he is undoubtedly the most prolific writer 
in the department of theology whom our country can as yet boast of. 

He possessed rare skill, for a scholar, in the popular presentation of learning; 
and no one could well surpass him in imparting his own enthusiasm to others. 
Many are the young men of promise who were stimulated by the opportunities he 
offered for them or by the association of their labors with his own. 

It fell to him to organize the American Committee for the Revision of our 
vernacular Bible, of which Committee he became the permanent President. He 
was unsparing in his efforts to rouse popular interest in the undertaking, and was 
also largely instrumental in providing for its necessary expenses. From his con- 
nection with that enterprise sprang his Companion to the Greek Testament and 
the English Version, one of the most widely circulated and useful Biblical manuals, 

Accordingly it is fitting that this Society, in common with students in that 
special department of learning to which his monumental works more immediately 
relate, should give expression to its appreciation of his labors, and its sorrow at 
his deatu. : 

We make grateful mention, also, of the kind offices of Dr. Schaff, at the very 
inception of this Society. His name stands on the first page of our book of 
records, —the first name found there; and we shall always hold it in affectionate 
remembrance. 


DECEMBER, 1894. 


The twenty-eighth meeting of the Society was held in Philadelphia, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, beginning Thursday, Dec. 27, at 
2.30 P.M., with President Thayer in the chair. The records of the 
last meeting were read and approved. At this point, and at various 
times later in the sessions, reports were received from the Council, 
recommending new members, who were elected, as follows : 


Rev. George W. Elliott, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Milton G. Evans, D.D., Crozer Theol. Sem., Chester, Pa. 

Rev. Robert G. Falconer, M.A., Presbyterian College, Halifax, 
NSS. 

Prof. Charles L. Fischer, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 

Mr. F. P. Ramsay, Augusta, Ky. 

Miss Anna Ely Rhoads, A.M., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Rev. C. W. Rishall, D.D., Springfield, Ohio. 
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Rev. David T. Torrey, Malden, Mass. 

Rev. J. B. Van Meter, D.D., Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. Henry J. Weber, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Irving F. Wood, D.D., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


_ At 2.45 Professor Barton read on “The Interpretation of B3Y 
“IBD, Judges v. 14.” Remarks were made by Messrs. Bacon, Paton, 
Wright, Peters, Schmidt, and Thayer. 

At 3.30 Dr. Hall spoke on “‘ The New Syriac Gospels.”” He also 
replied to questions by Messrs. Thayer and Bacon. 

At 4 Professor Paton read on the question, “ Did Amos approve 
the Calf-Worship at Bethel ?” This was discussed by Messrs. Peters, 
Bacon, and Duncan. 

At 4.35 Dr. Wright read on.“ The Songs of Degrees.” Remarks 
followed by Messrs. Thayer, Duncan, Haupt, Bowman, and Genung. 

At 4.50 President Thayer read on “The Meaning of ov efwas and 


ov déyes.” Remarks were made by Messrs. Cobb, Genung, and 
Bowman. 


Friday, Dec. 28.—The Society met at 2.40 p.m. Dr. Bacon 
read on “The Displacement of John xiv.” On this Messrs. Paton 
and Thayer remarked. 

At 3.15 Professor Jastrow read on “ Hebrew Proper Names com- 
pounded with *T and 7°.” This paper was discussed by Dr. Clay 
(a visitor) and Professor Haupt. 

At 3.55 Professor Haupt read on “2 Sam. i. 23,” upon which 
Dr. Elliott remarked. 

At 4.05 Dr. Cobb read on “ Julius Ley’s Exposition of Isaiah xl.— 
Ixvi.” It was discussed by Messrs. Haupt, Batten, Duncan, and 
Bacon. . 

At 4.37 Professor Schmidt read on “ Mapavaba, 1 Cor. xvi. 22.” 

At 5.08 Professor Terry read on the “Scope and Plan of the 


Apocalypse of John.” Remarks followed by Messrs. Ewell, Schmidt, 
and Elliott. 


Saturday, Dec. 29.— The Society met at 10.15 a.m. In the ab- 
sence of Professor Moore, Professor Lyon read the paper by the 
former on “1 Kings vii. 46 and the question of Succoth.” Professor 
Lyon also gave a short description of the last paper on the pro- 
gramme, by Rev. W. Scott Watson, “Two Samaritan MSS. of Por- 
tions of the Pentateuch.” 

The rough minutes were read, and the Society adjourned. 
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SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


In addition to the three sessions above recorded, three others were 
held, on Thursday noon, Friday morning, and Friday evening, in 
union with six other philological associations, the session of Friday 
evening being a memorial meeting in honor of William Dwight 
Whitney. 

The members of the seven societies were the recipients of numerous 
courtesies, which were acknowledged in joint session by the passage 
of the following vote : 


The several societies here assembled in the CONGRESS OF AMERICAN PHILOL- 
OGISTS, viz.: 


American Oriental Society, 
American Philological Association, 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
Modern Language Association of America, 
American Dialect Society, 

Spelling Reform Association, and 
Archeological Institute of America 


‘ unite in expressing their hearty thanks to the Provost and Trustees of the Univer- 
' sity of Pennsylvania for their unstinted hospitality; to the Local Committee, with 
its efficient Chairman and Secretary, for the considerate provision made for the 
convenience of every guest; and also to Dr. Horace Howard Furness for his 
memorable words of welcome. They further desire to record their grateful 
recognition of the courtesies generously extended to them and their friends by the 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, The Art Club, 
The Penn Club, The Acorn Club, and 
The University Club, : The New Century Club. 


Members in attendance: Bacon, Bartlett (E. T.), Barton, Batten, 

Berle, Binney, Bowman, Briggs, Buell, Chambers, Cobb, Coit, Craven, 

Duncan, Elliott, Ewell, Ferguson, Fischer, Genung, Gottheil (G.), 

Gottheil (R.), Gould, Hall (I. H.), Harper (R. F.), Haupt, Hil- 
precht, James, Jastrow (M., Jr.), Lyon, Macdonald, Merriman, Micou, 
Mitchell (E. K.), Montgomery, Moore (E. C.), Nordell, Paton, 
Prince, Ramsay, Reynolds, Rice, Rogers, Schmidt, Terry (M. S.),_ 
Thayer, Trumbull, Ward, Williams, Wood, Wright (T. F.) 


H. Coss, 


Recording Secretary. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS, 


May 30, 1893, to May 31, 1894. 


Receipts. 
Balance on hand, last Report . 


Income : 
Initiations paid. . . . . $10 00 
Journals, paid to Treasurer . . 
Interest on deposits . . . 
Received by Secretary, Joursals “id duis - 31 60 


123 06 


Disbursements. 
Journal of 1893, Part I.: 


Bill of Berwick & Smith. . . . . . . . 3050 


Collections on checks ‘ 
Express on Treasurer’s book, New Haven smoeting: 
Secretary, distributing Journals, etc... 
Cash in bank : 
With Treasurer. . . . . + «$254 90 
With Secretary. . . . . @Q§ 00 
349 90 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILus J. BEECHER, Zreasurer. 
Audited and found correct, May 31, 1894. 
L. B. Paton, 
Max L. KELLNER. 
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OFFICERS. OF THE SOCIETY. 


1894-95. 


Pror. J. HENRY THAYER, President. 

Pror. FRANCIS Brown, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM H. Coss, Recording Secretary. 
ProF. D. G. Lyon, Corresponding Secretary. 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, /7easurer. 


PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, ex-officio, 
Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, “ 
Pror.. EpwarD L. CurTIS, Associates 
Dr. Isaac H. HALL, ’ in 

_ Pror. E. T. BARTLETT, Council. 
ProF. Epwarp Y. HINCKs, 
Dr. JOHN P. PETERS, , 


PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 


Pror. D. G. Lyon, Corresponding Secretary. 
Pror. H. S. Nasu. 
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: MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY.! 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 
“ Prof. Thomas Kelly Cheyne, D.D., Oxford. 
: Prof. A. B. Davidson, D.D., Edinburgh. 
a Rt. Rev. Charles John Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
: Prof. Frédéric Godet, D.D., Neuchatel. 
& Prof. H. J. Holtzmann, Strassburg. 
a Rt. Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. 
€ Provost George Salmon, D.D., Dublin. 
Prof. William Sanday, D.D., Oxford. 
a ~ Prof. Eberhard Schrader, D.D., Berlin. 
5 Prof. C. P. Tiele, D.D., Leyden. 
Prof. Bernhard Weiss, D.D., Berlin. 
: ACTIVE MEMBERS. 
| Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., 943 K St., N.W., Washington, D.C. ‘ 
3 Rev. S. J. Andrews, D.D., Hartford, Conn. e 
q Prof. A. W. Anthony, Lewiston, Me. 
; Rev. W. Muss-Arnolt, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. B. W. Bacon, D.D., Oswego, N.Y. 
Rev. L. F. Badger, Groveland, N.Y. 
Prof. J. H. Barbour, Middletown, Conn. 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
e Prof. E. T. Bartlett, D.D., 50th St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
i Prof. S. C. Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., Hanover, N.H. 
« Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Penn. Li 
5 Prof. L. W. Batten, 4805 Regent St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
: Mr. J. G. Batterson, Hartford, Conn. 
: Prof. Clark S. Beardslee, Hartford, Conn. © 
. Rev. J. T. Beckley, D.D., 3230 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
e ‘Prof. I. T. Beckwith, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 
3 Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn, N.Y. 
4 Rev. A. A. Berle, D.D., Brighton, Mass. 
Prof. John Binney, M.A., Middletown, Conn. 
: 1 This list has been corrected up to March 1, 1895. Members are requested to notify 
| the Secretary of any change in their address, 
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Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, 

Prof. John Calvin Bowman, 
Prof. C. F. Bradley, D.D., 

Rev. David R. Breed, D.D., 
Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., 

Rev. Arthur Brooks, 

Prof. C. R. Brown, D.D., 

Prof. Francis Brown, D.D., 
Prof. M. D. Buell, D.D., 

Prof. Sylvester Burnham, D.D.,_ 
Pres. G. S. Burroughs, D.D., 
Prof. E. D. Burton, D.D., 

Pres. H. A. Buttz, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. E. H. Chandler, 

Rev. J. L. Cheney, Ph.D., 

Prof. W. N. Clarke, D.D., 

Rev. W. H. Cobb, D.D., 

Rev. J. H. Coit, D.D., 

Prof. J. A. Craig, Ph.D., 

Rev. M. J. Cramer, D.D., 

Rev. E. R. Craven, D.D., 

Prof. Angus Crawford, 

Prof. E. L. Curtis, D.D., 

Prof. S. I. Curtiss, D.D., 

Prof. T. G. Darling, D.D., 
Prof. G. W. Davis, 

Prof. F. B. Denio, B.A,, 

Rev. H. M. Denslow, 

Rev. Lysander Dickerman, D.D., 
Mr. J. H. Dodge, 

Rev. G. W. Douglas, D.D., 
Rev. Frank Draper, M.A., 

Rev. G. S. Duncan, M.A., Ph.D., 
Rev. George W. Elliott, D.D., 
Prof. Milton G. Evans, D.D., 
Prof. John L. Ewell, 

Prof. Arthur Fairbanks, 
Rev..Robert A. Falconer, M.A., 
Rev. W. HE. P. Faunce, 

Rev. W. G. Fennell, 

Prof. Henry Ferguson, 

Prof. Charles L. Fischer, 

Rev. O. O. Fletcher, D.D., 
Rev. Frederic Gardiner, 

Prof. F. A. Gast, D.D., 


21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Lancaster, Penn. 

Evanston, IIl. 

320 Belden Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Union Theol. Sem., New York, N.Y. 
209 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Union Theol. Sem., New York, N.Y. 
72 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Hamilton, N.Y. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Madison, N.J. 

70 West 36th St., New York, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Hamilton, N.Y. 

Cong'l Library, Boston, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 

Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
70 Orange St., East Orange, N.J. 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Theol. Sem., Fairfax Co., Va. 

New Haven, Conn. 

364 Washingt’n Boul’v'd, Chicago, IIL 
Auburn, N.Y. 

Macalester, Minn. 

Bangor, Me. 

Seneca Falls, N.Y. 

Astor Library, New York, N.Y. 

City Hall, Boston, Mass. 

473 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
New Milford, Conn. 

1208 North 2d St., Harrisburg, Penn. 
2023 Wallace St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Crozer Theol. Sem., Chester, Penn. 
325 College St., Washington, D.C. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S. 

2 West 46th St., New York, N.Y. 
Meriden, Conn. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

4° Union Park, Boston, Mass. 
Pomfret, Conn. 

Lancaster, Penn. 
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Prof. J. F. Genung, Ph.D., 
Rev. C. R. Gillett, M.A., 
Rev. George W. Gilmore, 
Prof. J. H. Gilmore, 
Prof. G. S. Goodspeed, 
Rev. Gustav Gottheil, D.D., 
Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, Ph.D., 
Prof. E. P. Gould, D.D., 
Prof. C. R. Gregory, Ph.D., 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D.D., 
Rev. A. D. Hail, M.D., D.D., 
Prof. I. H. Hall, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
Rev. Thomas C. Hall, 
Prof. H. M. Harman, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. G. M. Harmon, 
Prof. R. F. Harper, Ph.D., 
Pres. W. R. Harper, Ph.D., 
Prof. J. R. Harris, M.A., 

~Prof. Samuel Hart, D.D., 
Prof. C. D. Hartranft, D.D., 
Rev. E. Harwood, D.D., 
Rev. E. C. Haskell, M.A., 
Prof. Paul Haupt, Ph.D., 
Rev. A. W. Hazen, 
Rev. C. R. Hemphill, D.D., 
Rev. F. G. Hibbard, D D., 
Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., 
Prof. E. Y. Hincks, D.D., 

Rev. Geo. Hodges, D.D., 


Rev. E. L. Houghton, M.A., 
Prof. Abel H. Huizinga, Ph.D., 

i Rev. S. M. Jackson, M.A., 

2 Prof. Fleming James, D.D., 

| Rab. Marcus Jastrow, Ph.D., 
Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., 
Rev. Robert E. Jones, 

Prof. M. L. Keliner, M.A., 

Rev. E. T. Kreitschmann, Ph.D., 
Rev. T. W. Kreitschmann, Ph.D., 
Prof. J. P. Landis, D.D., 

% Prof. J. G. Lansing, D.D., 

Rev. Herman Lilienthal, 

: Prof. Henry Lummis, D.D., 

a Prof. D. G. Lyon, Ph.D., 

Prof. D. B. Macdonald, 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Amherst, Mass. 

Union Theol. Sem., New York, N.Y. 
513 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

681 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
681 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Epis. Div. Sch., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Leipzig, Germany. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

Osaka, Japan. 

Met. Mus. of Art, New York, N.Y. 
425 North State St., Chicago, Iil. 
Carlisle, Penn. 

Tufts College, Mass. 

Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Cambridge, Eng. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Hartford, Conn. 


‘New Haven, Conn. 


Garrison, fa. 

Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Middletown, Conn. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Clifton Springs, N.Y. . 

1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Andover, Mass. 

Episcopal Theol. School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Fairfield, Me. 

M‘Cormick Theol. Sem., Chicago, Ill. 

14 East 31st St., New York, N.Y. 

4722 Springfield Ave., Phila., Penn. 

35 W. Upsal St., Germantown, Penn. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila., Penn. 

Columbus, O. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Dayton, O. 

New Brunswick, N.J. 

Manville, R.I. 

Appleton, Wis. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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Rev. J. J. McCook, 

Prof. W. M. McPheeters, 

Prof. D. C. Marquis, D.D., 
Prof. W. R. Martin, 

Prof. C. M. Mead, D.D., 

Rev. Selah Merrill, D.D., LL.D., 
Kev. Daniel Merriman, D.D., . 
Prof. R. W. Micou, 

Pres. E. C. Mitchell, D.D., 

Prof. E. K. Mitchell, D.D., ° 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell, D.D., 

Rev. J. A. Montgomery, 

Rev. E. C. Moore, Ph.D., 

Prof. G. F. Moore, D.D., 

Prof. W. W. Moore, D.D., LL.D., 


Pres. C. S. Murkland, 

Prof. H. S. Nash, 

Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., 

Rev. P. A. Nordell, D.D , 
Rev. J. W. Nott, M.A., 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D D., 
Prof. J..A. Paine, Ph.D., 

Rev. C. R. Palmer, D.D., 
Prof. L. B. Paton, 

Prof. W. L. Pearson, Ph.D., 
Rev. J. P. Peters, Ph.D., 
Rev. Bernhard Pick, D.D., 
Prof. F. C. Porter, 

Prof. L. S. Potwin, 

Rev. Llewellyn Pratt, D.D., 
Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph.D., 
Prof. J. Dyneley Prince, Ph.D., 
Prof. G. T. Purves, D.D., 
Mr. F. P. Ramsay, 

Prof. A. W. Reynolds, Ph.D., 
Prof. Rush Rhees, 

Miss Anna Ely Rhoads, A.M., 
Rev. Edwin W. Rice, D.D., 
Prof. M. B. Riddle. D.D., 
Prof. J. F. Riggs, D.D., 

Prof. J. S. Riggs, D.D., 

Rev. C. W. Rishall, D.D., 
Prof. R. W.. Rogers, 

Prof. C. J. H. Ropes, 

Prof. W. H. Ryder, 


Hartford, Conn. 

Columbia, S.C. 

Chicago, III. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Andover, Mass. . 

Worcester, Mass. 

4814 Regent St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Leland Univ., New Orleans, La. 

57 Gillette St., Hartford, Conn. 

29 West Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 

47 West 2oth St., New York, N.Y. 

Providence, R I. 

Andover, Mass. 

Union Theological Sem., Hampden- 
Sidney, Va. 

Durhan, N.H. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Chicago, fil. 

Brookline, Mass. 

Mount Savage, Md. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Oskaloosa, Ia. 

225 West goth St., New York, N.Y. 


Allegheny, Penn. | 


New Haven, Conn. 
322 Rosedale Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
Norwich, Conn. 

Morgan Park, IIl. 

9 East 1oth St., New York, N.Y. 
Princeton, N.J. 

Augusta, Ky. 

Chester, Penn. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Allegheny, Penn. 

New Brunswick, N.J. 

Auburn, N.Y. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn. 
Bangor, Me. 
Andover, Mass. 
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Mr. T. H. P. Sailer, 
Prof. F. K. Sanders, Ph.D., 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, M.A., 
Prof. G. H. Schodde, Ph.D., 
Rev. L. H. Schwab, 

res. G. W. Smith, D.D., 
Prof. H. P. Smith, D.D.,. 
Prof. P. H. Steenstra, D.D., 


Prof. W. A. Stevens, D.D., LL.D., 


Prof. Jacob Streibert, 
Prof. M. S. Terry, D.D., 
Rev. Roderick Terry, D.D., 


Prof. J. H. Thayer, D.D., Litt.D., 


Rev. E. E. Thomas, 

Prof. M. Bross Thomas, 

Rev. Richard N. Thomas, 

Rev. H. C. Thomson, D.D., 

G C. Torrey, Ph.D., 

Rev. Daniel T. Torrey, 

Prof. C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., 
Rev. J. B. Van Meter, D.D., 
_Prof. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., 


Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D., LL D., 


Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D., 
Rev. W. Scott Watson, 
Rev. Henry J. Wéber, Ph.D., 
Pres. R. F. Weidner, D.D., 
Prof. H. G. Weston, D.D., 
Rev. M. H. Williams, D.D., 
Prof. A. M. Wilson, Ph.D., 
Prof. R. D. Wilson, Ph.D., 
Prof. E. J. Wolf, D.D., 
Rev. Irving F. Wood, D.D., 
Rev. A. A. Wright, D.D., 
Prof. G. F. Wright, D.D., 


Prof. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., 


. Prof. A. C. Zenos, D.D., 


217 So. 42d St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

77 Mansfield St., New Haven, Conn. 

Hamilton, N.Y. 

Columbus, O. 

tor Lawrence St., New York, N.Y. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Cairo, Egypt. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Gambier, O. 

Evanston, III. 

169 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Castletown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Lake Forest, 

1715 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Cambria, Cal. 

Andover, Mass. 

36 Spruce St., Malden, Mass. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Woman’s College, Baltimore. 

Union Theol. Sem., New York, N.Y. 

The Independent, New York, N.Y. 

Princeton, N.J. 

Guttenburg, N.J. 

937 McKean St., Philadelphia, Pein. 

1311 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Chester, Penn. 

1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Allegheny, Penn. 

Gettysburg, Penn. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Camden Road, Auburndale, Mass. 

Oberlin, O 

New Church School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

M‘Cormick Theol. Sem., Chicago, Ill. 
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LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


WHICH SUBSCRIBE FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Amherst College, 

Andover Theological Seminary, 
<Berkeley Divinity School, _ 

British Museum, ~ 

Bryn Mawr College, 

City Library Association, 

Congregational Library, 


Divinity School of Prot. Epis. Church, 


Harvard College, 

Johns Hopkins University, 

Lake Forest University, 

Lane Theological Seminary, 
M‘Cormick Theological Seminary, 
Newberry Library, 

‘Newton Theological Institution, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Public Library, 

Public Library, 

Public Library, 

Public Library, 
Public Library, 

Royal Library, 

Southern Baptist Theol. Seminary, 
State Library, 

Union Theological Seminary, 
Wellesley College, 

Wesleyan University, 


Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, Mass. 
Middletown, Conn. 
London, Eng. 
Bryn Mawr, Penn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Newton Centre, Mass. - 
Princeton, N.J. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
Newark, N.J. 
Berlin, Germany. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Albany, N.Y. 

New York, N.Y. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Middletown, Conn. 
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SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


(As amended June 13, 1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 
I. 
Tuis association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 
It. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Il. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be all ex-Presidents of the Society, and the Presidents 
of the Sections hereinafter provided for. There shall be also a Publishing 
Committee, consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and two others, 
who shall be annually chosen by the Council. 


IV. 


. Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Hon- 
orary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United 
States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attain- 
ments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at 
the first electlon shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not 
more than two. 


Vv. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as . 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur- 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


VI. 


Sections, consisting of a!l the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members com- 
posing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence. 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 


II. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Soci- 
ety; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as 
the Council may request. 


Il. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receiv~ 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them befor: 
the Publishing Committee. 


IV. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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v. 
It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 


_ ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 


tional members of the Publishing Committee ; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 
It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 


‘ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 


funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, 
members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at 
one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 


all further payments, and no paymerts shall be required of honorary 
members. ; 


VIII. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Yournal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof fcr the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Four- 
nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to 
persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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